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WINTER EVENINGS IN IOWA, 1873-1880 
Text by CATHARINE ANN McCoLL_uM 
Edited and annotated by KENNETH WIGGINS PORTER 


Riddles, games, and songs, interesting in themselves, take on multiple value when 
placed in their social setting. In this case the environment is a midwestern farm family 
of Scotch-Irish ancestry of two generations ago, self-contained both materially and 
culturally to a degree now almost incredible. Their straitened, almost poverty- 
stricken, circumstances—isolated from all such urban cultural influences as the li- 
brary, theater, art gallery and museum, concert hall, and lecture platform, dependent 
for external stimulus on the country church, the one-room rural school, and a weekly 
newspaper—did not apparently in any way stimulate their inventive capacity, but 
they found in their family traditions, resources adequate to preserve a certain rec- 
reational and cultural resilience. Nor did rigid piety and a strict observance of the 
tenets of one of the sternest Calvinist sects, the United Presbyterian, greatly inhibit 
their enjoyment of life. The easy naturalness with which the members of this family 
could turn from rollicking play party songs, ballads of murder and ill-fated love, and 
minstrel songs with French harp accompaniment, to Bible reading, psalm singing, and 
family prayers, suggests that the gloom of life in strongly religious households has 
been considerably exaggerated by writers looking back on earlier generations from 
the radio-listening, movie-going, religiously indifferent present.—K.W.P. 


We left the farm when I was only a small girl, but though nearly sixty years 
have passed, those winter evenings are still clear in my memory, and I often 
contrast them with the present. 

We led the simple life; there was no other. We lived seven miles from a small 
town (Clarinda, in Page county, southwestern Iowa). A lumber wagon was 
our only conveyance, there was nothing to go to, and little money for any 
attractions there might have been. So we had to make our own entertainment. 

Chores done, supper over, and dishes washed, we moved from the ‘‘lean-to”’ 
which was kitchen and dining room, to the ‘front room,”’ which was also the 
bed room for father and mother and the youngest member of the family, 
myself, who slept in the trundle bed. The room was about fourteen by sixteen 
feet and the furniture, most of which had been brought from Pennsylvania, 
was old and of the plainest character. There was no plastering on the walls, 
just heavy building paper tacked to the studding. There was, however, always 
rag carpet on the floor, for mother kept herself well supplied in addition to 
weaving many yards for others. The bed, with the trundle bed under it, stood 
in one corner of the room and a lounge in another. A large wood heater was 
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far enough away from the wall so that we could all find places around it (and 
what quantities of elm, hickory, oak, and ash it did consume!), and near the 
center of the room was a dropleaf table on which stood one or two coal oil 
lamps. 

Iowa winters were very cold and I well remember seeing the coal oil frozen 
in the lamps in the morning. I can’t recall that we thought much about the 
cold, for we wore warm clothing; long woolen underwear, woolen stockings, 
and woolen mittens—all knit by mother—heavy shoes, and other garments 
in keeping with the weather. We certainly were comfortable while in bed, for 
we slept with a feather bed under us and another over us, with plenty of 
comforts, some of which were woolen throughout. One of three very large 
quilts covered the bed, piled high with the big feather ticks. There was the 
Queen’s Fancy quilt, the Grape, and the Rose-in-the-Pattypan, all of which 
were very pretty and had been beautifully quilted by mother when she was a 
teacher in Pennsylvania and ‘‘boarded ’round”’ with the “‘scholars.’’ At the 
head was a bolster, a long pillow reaching entirely across the bed, and on this 
were set the two individual pillows. That bed was always perfectly ‘‘dressed.”’ 

Refreshments of some sort were always provided in the evening. Apples 
were plentiful and cheap. We raised our own popcorn and we never seemed to 
tire of it. It was fun to scrape out turnips and apples and see who could do the 
neatest job and leave the thinnest shell. We had plenty of hazelnuts and 
walnuts. Then, mother’s cooky jar never failed. The cookies were by no means 
rich confections, but they tasted good to us. Nothing but the leavening and 
salt had to be bought. Father raised wheat, took it to the mill, had it ground, 
and brought home flour and bran. He raised sugar cane, took it to the sorghum 
mill, and brought it home as molasses. Lard was provided by our hogs, eggs 
by our hens; Elrick, Reddy, and Whitey furnished the milk. These ingredients 
were combined in proper proportions and the result was plenty of cookies. 
While eating apples we sometimes told our fortunes from the seeds, using the 


rhyme: 
One, he loves, 


Two, she loves, 
Three, they both love, 
Four, he comes, 

Five, he tarries, 

Six, he courts, 

Seven, they marry. 


Sewing carpet rags was the children’s usual occupation. Mother paid five 
cents per pound, and occasionally a bit of a stone found its way into the carpet 
ball, but this was passed by with a smile and taken for the joke it was meant 
to be. I made a good many balls, but doubt that I ever had the patience to 
sew one which would weigh a pound. My two brothers earried many a nickel 
at this job. The woolen mittens and long woolen stockings for the entire fam- 
ily were knitted by mother largely during these winter evenings, and then, 
too, there was the never ending patching of trousers and darning of hose. 
Indeed I can’t remember her sitting down without some work in her hands. 
Father, before we were able to afford acorn sheller, used to bring in tubs of 
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corn and then by means of a scoop shovel, placed well over the edge of a tub, 
he would shell corn for seed, using the sharp edge of the shovel to scrape the 
kernels from the cob. In doing this, father sat on the shovel, a seat made 
comfortable by putting a coat or two on it for a cushion. He often sewed 
carpet rags himself, more for a good influence on the boys than anything else. 
While carpet rags were being sewed, and other work went on, we might ask 
riddles, and no matter how old they were or how often we heard them, they 
never lost their interest for us. 

We always began with: ‘‘What makes a cow look over the hill?’’ “Because 
she can’t see through it.” 

Then would follow: ‘‘What walks in the water with its head down?” ‘‘The 
nails in a horse’s shoe when he walks through the water.’”! 


High as a house, 
Low as a mouse, 
Bitter as gall, 
Sweet after all? 


A walnut—tree, nut, hull, meat.? 


As I was going to St. Ives 

I met a man with seven wives. 

Each wife had seven sacks, 

Each sack had seven cats, 

Each cat had seven kits. 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives 

How many were going to St. Ives?* 
One; I myself. 


Eye like a barn-door, 

Ears like a cat— 

Guess all night 

And you can’t guess that! 
A big iron kettle—the ‘‘eye’’ being the bail. 


Chip, chip, cherry, 

All the men in Derry 

Can’t climb chip, chip cherry. 
Smoke from the chimney.‘ 


1 Similar riddles have been found in the Ozarks, in Ontario, and among the Pennsylvania 
Germans. See this JOURNAL 47: 81, 1934; 31: 68, 1918; 19: 116, 1906. 

2 Similar riddles have been found in Tennessee, Massachusetts, and among Negro school- 
children in New Orleans, with ‘‘pecan” substituted for ‘‘walnut” in the latter case; also among 
Pennsylvania Germans, with the chestnut substituted and with ‘‘As rough as a rail, as smooth 
asa mirror” prefixed. The lines ‘‘As green as grass, as black as ink” are also sometimes inserted. 
See this JOURNAL 48: 324, 1935; 35: 106, 1922; 19: 116, 1906; 18: 182, 1905. 

* This riddle is popular in Virginia, the Ozarks, among Negro children in New Orleans, and 
in Ontario. See this JOURNAL 32: 375, 1919; 47: 84, 1934; 35: 109, 1922; 31: 71, 1918. 

4 Derry, or Londonderry, is a county and city of Northern Ireland from which many Scotch- 
Irish came to this country and which has given its name to many towns and counties where they 
settled. , 
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‘“‘What goes ‘round the house and ’round the house, and peeps in at every 
little hole?’’ ‘‘The sun.’’5 

‘What goes ’round the house with a harrow after her?” ‘‘A hen with her 
chickens—all engaged in scratching up the ground.” 

‘“‘What’s of no use to you and yet you can’t go without it?”’ ““Your shadow.” 


Father always asked this one: 


Twelve pears hanging high; 

Twelve men came riding by. 

Each man took a pear— 

And left eleven hanging there. 
“Each man’’ was a man’s name!® 


And this was mother’s favorite: 


Within a fountain crystal clear 

A golden apple doth appear, 

No doors there are to this stronghold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 
An egg.’ 


Other favorites were: 


There was a man who had no eyes, 
He saw a tree with apples on. 
He took no apples off 
And he left no apples on. 
A man with one eye saw two apples on a tree and helped himself to one, 
leaving one.® 
A man rode over the London Bridge, 
And yet he walked. 
He was accompanied by a dog named Yettie!?® 


These riddles were asked over and over again, night after night, without 
ever becoming wearisome.'° Sometimes we tried to invent new ones, but they 
were very poor as compared to the old, and I can’t remember even one of 
them. 


5 Also found in Grey county, Ontario. See this JOURNAL 31: 123, 1918. 

6 This riddle has been found in Virginia, the Ozarks, Tennessee, Philadelphia, among Negro 
children in New Orleans, in Guilford county, S. C., and among the part-Cherokee ‘‘Croatans” 
of Robeson county, N. C. See this JOURNAL 30: 202, 1917; 47: 85, 1934; 48: 319, 1935; 41: 553, 
1928; 35: 108, 1922; 32: 375, 389, 1919. Also in Maryland; see Anne Watson Whitney and Caro- 
line Canfield Bullock, Folk Lore from Maryland (New York, 1925) no. 2680. 

7 Found in Tennessee, New Orleans, and Ontario, usually prefixed by the lines ‘‘In marble 
halls (walls) as white as milk,/Lined with a skin as soft as silk.’’ See this JOURNAL 48: 319, 1935; 
35: 107, 1922; 31: 69, 1918. 

® Found among Negro schoolchildren in New Orleans, with the line inserted, ‘‘He went 
abroad to view the skies.’’ See this JOURNAL 35: 109, 1922. 

® Similar riddles are found in the Ozarks, Philadelphia, and among Negro schoolchildren in 
New Orleans. See this JOURNAL 47: 84, 1934; 41: 553, 1928; 35: 109, 1922. 

10 Ts it fantastic to see in this rhetorical putting of questions to which the whole company 
well knew the answers and to which they could, and frequently did respond antiphonally in 
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We would usually spend part of the evening singing. Father was a fine 
singer and could read notes readily. He often sang the notes and beat time, 
much to our delight. My parents had a song book, The Cithara, out of which 
they had sung when they were young folk and attended singing-schools in 
Pennsylvania. One of the numbers was an anthem, ‘Peace Be within Thy 
Walls.” This father would sing, carrying all parts as nearly as was humanly 
possible. One of my brothers, when quite small, thinking that ‘‘peace’’ meant 
a piece of bread and butter, remarked confidently, “‘ My peash (piece) is in the 
walls!’’ meaning, in the cupboard. 

Another of father’s songs was a ballad: 


Come all you good people 
Who've now come to view 
The sad unhappy fate 

I have now come to. 


*Twas in the County of Center™ 
Where first I drew breath 

And in that same county 

I meet my shameful death. 


I shot Reuben Giles 

Whom I’d never seen before 
And left his body weltering 
All in its purple gore. 


His (?) and his saddlebags 
I also took away. ... ” 


Two familiar songs sung by my father were ‘‘Little Brown Jug”’ and ‘“My 
Fither and Mither Were Irish.” 


My wife and I live all alone 

In a little brown hut we call ‘our own. 
She loves gin and I love rum. 

Tell you what it is, don’t we have fun! 


Ha, ha, ha! It’s you and me! 
Little brown jug, how I love thee! 
(Repeat last two lines) 


As I go travelling o’er my farm 
I take my little brown jug in my arm. 





chorus, the development of a social ritual? Originally, of course, intended as brain teasers, the 
pleasure derived from these ingenious and in some cases even poetically phrased questions, 
had probably become that of familiarity and of solidarity in knowledge. ‘‘Round as an apple, 
deep as a cup;/All the king’s horses can’t pull it up’? “‘A WELL!” “‘Who is this King of Glory?” 
“The Lord of Hosts, HE is the King of Glory!” Riddle into ritual! 

1 ‘Center, a county in the central part of Pennsylvania.” Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

12 Lines almost identical with the above are to be found in ‘‘James Munks’ Confession.”’ See 
Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 1939), 256-7. 
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My wife she did so sorely grieve 
That I had my little brown jug for to leave. 


If I had a cow that would give such milk 
I'd dress her in the finest silk, 

Feed her on the best of hay 

And milk her fourteen times a day.” 


We children, in singing this song, used to say ‘forty-five times a day”’ for no 
reason that I know of. 


My fither and mither were Irish (thrice) 
And I was Irish too. 

And I was Irish too (twice). 

My fither and mither were Irish (thrice), 
And I was Irish too. 


They kept the cow in the kitchen (thrice), 
And that was Irish too. 

And that was Irish too (twice). 

They kept the cow in the kitchen (thrice), 
And that was Irish too. 


They kept the pig in the parlor, etc. 


Another song on an Irish theme, sung by my father, was: 


Go into old Ireland and soon you will know 
How many it takes to milk an old yowe; 
It takes two at the head and two at the hams, 


And two little boys to bring up the lambs. 


Another song was sung by father and by my brothers: 


The old gray hoss he died in the wilderness, 
Died in the wilderness, died in the wilderness, 
The old gray hoss he died in the wilderness, 
Down in Alabama. 


Who stole the ham? Why Johnny stole the ham! 

He took it home to Mam and she hung it in the jam," 
And she hung it in the jam, and she hung it in the jam; 
He took it home to Mam and she hung it in the jam, 
Down in Alabama. 


My father sang a number of “‘silly songs,’’ in remembering one of which my 
brother Samuel has assisted: 


13 President Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar suggests that the last three words in the 
second stanza were originally ‘‘for a lief,” i.e., for a sweetheart. See H. M. Belden, ed., Ballads 
and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (University of Missouri Studies 15: 
II, 1940) 261. 

4 “‘Tam,” in this connection is a corner, probably the chimney corner. See Lawrence Gellert, 
coll., Negro Songs of Protest (New York, 1936) 8, 38-9. 
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I bought my wife two cows and a steer, 
Nickeltin nickeltin new but new. 


They all went dry in the fall of the year, 
It is to be wallowed a bangoree. 


Halliday, walliday, bangor, noodelty, 
Hoffle come trosselmy, bangoree. 


She milks the milk in the slop-pail, 
She strains the milk through her shift-tail. 


She makes the butter both green and gray, 
The cheese takes leg and walks away. 


She takes her butter to Huckleberry town, 
The print of her foot in every pound." 


Of another I remember only the refrain: 


Harum, skarum, stand a barum," 
Horam skoram skybo. 

Stim stam a lababo, 

Rinktum bully mus a kybo. 

Then rarum skarum skimble arum 
Skitty wink skatty wink 

Clima cli clash to ma clingo. 


Two other songs sung by my father were: 


Did you ever ever ever 

In your life did you ever 

See a whale catch a toad by the tail? 
No I never never never 

In my life no I never 

Saw a whale catch a toad by the tail!!” 


I am lame and cannot dance 

I am lame and cannot dance 

A water turtle bit me, bit me, bit me, 

A water turtle bit me and I can’t dance! 


Mother did not like the latter song, for some reason, regarding it as not 
quite proper. 


6 This fragment is evidently closely akin to a ballad in Louise Pound, American Ballads 
and Songs (New York, 1922) 236. There is in Alexander Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Bal- 
lads and Ballad Airs (Aberdeen, 1925) a ballad with a very similar refrain but with stanzas 
which resemble rather the familiar ‘‘Farmer’s Curst Wife.’’ See also Della I. Young, The Singin’ 
Schule (Folk-Say 1, 1929) 86. 

16 This first line closely resembles that of a refrain to ‘‘Dando” or ‘‘The Wife Wrapped in 
Wether’s Skin.’’ See Hubert G. Shearin and Josiah Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk Songs 
(Lexington, Ky., 1911) 8-9. See also: ‘‘Harum skarum, Virgin Marum,” etc., in Henry Carring- 
ton Bolton, The Counting Out Rhymes of Children (London, 1888) 100-2. 

17 Another version, said to have been sung in West Virginia during the Civil War, is found 
in Holmes Alexander, American Nabob (New York, 1939) 129. 
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One of father’s songs was a parody on the well known hymn, “There isa 
happy land, / Far, far away, / Where saints in glory stand, / Bright, bright as 
day.”’ I can recall only one stanza: 


There is a happy land (boarding house ?), 
Far, far (not far?) away, 

Where they have eggs and ham 

Three times a day. 

O how those boarders yell 

When they hear that dinner bell! 

O how those eggs do smell, 

Three times a day! 


Of another song I recall only a single line: 
Madan, is your Johnny cake baking brown?'® 


Father also sang: 
I dreamt a dream the other night 
When all around was still. 
I dreamt I saw my Susan Ann 
Acomin’ down the hill. 
She had a wash bowl on her head, 
A tin pan in her hand... . 1” 


Another of my father’s songs was: 


About half past four o’clock this morning 

The family was called 

Around the old man’s dying bed, 

And the old parson’s groans did the heavens fairly rend 
And I tell you now I felt mighty glad. 


So it’s hang up the shovel and the hoe 
And take down the fiddle and the bow, 


18 This line, with a shift from the interrogative to the declarative, concludes ‘‘Kansas Boys,” 
a pioneer song describing the life of those girls unfortunate enough to ‘‘fall in love with the 
Kansas boys,’’ whose methods of housekeeping, farming, and finally, courting, are described 
in unflattering detail. The song ends with the gentle hint to the lady of the house issued by the 
Kansas boys when, according to their usual custom, they come courting just a little before sup- 
per time. See Carl Sandburg, The American Songbag (New York, 1927) 129. In John’A. Lomax, 
Cowboy Songs (New York, 1910) 108-9 and Belden, Ballads and Songs, 426-8, the ‘‘Mississippi 
girls’ are warned against the ‘‘Texian boys” and their declaration, ‘‘Madam, the johnny-cake 
is too damned brown.” ‘‘The Cheyenne Boys” includes only the first part of ‘‘Kansas Boys;” 
see Pound, American Ballads and Songs, 175-6. 

19 The references to utensils indicate that this fragment was influenced by one of the gold 
rush versions of this Foster ‘‘plantation melody;” the origina] California variation, written on the 
Eliza at Salem, Mass., Dec. 26, 1848, began: ‘‘I come from Salem City, / With my wash bowl on 
my knee; / I’m gwine to California, / The gold dust for to see."” Meade Minnigerode, The Fab- 
ulous Forties, 1840-1850 (New York, 1924) 323-4. For the regular minstrel show text, see 
Dailey Paskman and Sigmund Spaeth, ‘‘Gentlemen, Be Seated’’ (New York, 1928) 134-6, 
music. 
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For old massa he is dead and he’s gone to his grave 
And he’s gone where the slave holders go. 


To which father would add parenthetically, ‘‘And he’s gone where they all 
ought to go.”’ I don’t know whether or not this last line belonged to the song, 
I rather think not, but father always tacked it on when he sang it.?° Another 
anti-slavery and Civil War song was “‘Jubilee,’’ beginning ‘‘Say darkies, have 
you seen ol massa... ?”’# 

Another Civil War song contained the following lines, all I can remember: 


Then up came Josy Hooker, with all his fighting train, 
He whipped them on the third day and walloped them over again, 
On the old Virginia lowlands low, on the old Virginia lowlands low.” 


One of my favorites was: 
The old woman ran up to the top of the hill, 
And blew her horn both loud and shrill. 
“‘Good fathers and all, the gray goose is gone, 
And the fox has gone out of the town oh!”’ 
Town oh, town oh! 
And the fox has gone out of the town oh! 


My brother Sam remembers three lines of this song; the first two are similar 
to the first two above, but the third is ‘‘Ho! Ho!, says the fox, There’s music 
still.” I was particularly fond of this song, chiefly, I presume, because when 
it was sung I was perched on my father’s knee and he used considerable facial 
expression and bodily action.” 


20 However, there is authority for the use of the ‘‘extra’’ concluding line. In Martin R. 
Delany’s anti-slavery novel, Blake; or, The Huts of America, which ran serially in the Anglo- 
African Magazine, there appeared in the installment for June, 1859, a ‘‘secular” Negro song 
with the refrain: Hand(sic) up the shovel and the hoe-o-o-o! I don’t care whether I work or no./ 
Old master’s gone to the slave-holder’s rest— / He’s gone where they all ought to go! Sterling 
A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and Ulysses Lee, The Negro Caravan (New York, 1941) 447. 

21 Minstrel Songs (n.p., n.d., Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, New York) 180-1, 
music; Sigmund Spaeth, Weep Some More, My Lady (Garden City, 1927) 115, music; Frank 
Moore, Songs of the Soldiers (New York, 1864) 189; George Cary Eggleston, American War 
Ballads and Lyrics, 1725-1865 (New York, 1889) 200. 

22 These lines are evidently from the song which includes the following: 

Away down in old Virginny many months ago, 

McClellan made a movement and made it very slow; 

The Rebel Generals found it out and pitched into our rear, 

They caught the very devil, for they found Old Kearney there. 

In the old Virginny low-lands, low-lands, 

The old Virginny low-lands, low. 
This is described as being from ‘‘a ballad of the Seven Days’ Fight before Richmond,” June 25- 
July 1, 1862, which treats the period as if it were marked by a series of Union victories, whereas 
actually “‘the Union troops were driven steadily backward, both sides suffering terrible losses.” 
See this JOURNAL 5: 274; Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth of the United 
States, 1852-1933 (New York, 1935) 74. It was probably sung to the same tune as “‘In the Old 
Louisiana Lowlands Low,” 1859. See Minstrel Songs 72. 

23 There is a good deal of resemblance between the above stanza and passages in several 
songs in which a fox and a goose (sometimes a duck) play important roles. See Helen Hartness 
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Another of father’s songs seemed at the time to have no meaning: 


It’s raining and it’s hailing 

And it’s cold stormy weather. 

In comes the farmer drinking up his cider. 
I'll go the reaper, 

You go the binder 

I’ve lost my true love 

And where shall I find her? 


Other songs also belonged to games which my parents had played in Penn- 
sylvania: 
Green grow the rushes O! 
Tall grows the timber O! 
Kiss me quick and let me go 
And tell me how you love me O!* 


All around the barber-shop 

The monkey chased the weasel, 
The cobbler kissed the tailor’s wife 
And pop goes the weasel! 


A penny for a ball of thread, 

A penny for a needle, 

And that’s the way the money goes 
And pop goes the weasel !* 


Mother wasn’t a very good singer, but that made little difference to us 
children, and we would tease her to sing ‘“The Dying Californian,’’?” “John 





Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folk Songs and Ballads, (Battleboro, Vt., 1931) 119-20; 
J. H. Cox, Folk Songs of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1935) 474-5, 531, music; this JOURNAL 
36: 376-7, 1923; Eloise Hubbard Linscott, Folk Songs of Old New England (New York, 1939) 
202-4; Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio, 213-14; Newman I. White, American Negro Folk 
Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 1928) 177; Earl J. Stout, Folklore from Iowa (New York, 1936) 42. 

* The above is a well known play-party song, found in such widely separated regions as in 
Virginia among Negro children, in Michigan, in Cincinnati, among Negro children in Pedee 
county, S. C., in Raleigh, N. C.,and in Western Nebraska. JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 3: 
288, 1890; 33: 103, 1920; 44: 432, 1931; 34: 112, 1921; 28: 270, 1915; B. A. Botkin, The Ameri- 
can Play-Party Song (Lincoln, Neb., 1927) 95-212; William Wells Newell, Games and Songs 
of American Children (New York, 1903) 84-5; Louise Pound, Folk Songs of Nebraska and the 
Central West: a Syllabus (Lincoln, 1915) 72. The weather report, the stage directions to the en- 
trance of the agriculturist, the reference to the agricultural laborers—not, I believe, to imple- 
ments—and the item for the lost-and-found column, are features of all; though none is in 
exactly this form. Only Pound agrees with the above in employing ‘‘go”’ where others use ‘‘be.”’ 

26 A version of the above appears in Linscott, Folk Songs of Old New England 11-13. 

26 A version of the above appears in Gus Williams’ Old Fashioned GAR Camp Fire Songster 
(New York, 1904) 9. 

#7 Pound, American Ballads and Songs 191; Cox, Folk Songs of the South 232; Eddy, Bal- 
lads and Songs from Ohio 286-7; JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 49: 381-2, 1936. 
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McAfee’s Confession,’’?* “‘The Romish Lady,’’?® and ‘Miss Betsy.” 


Never, never did we tire of ‘‘Miss Betsy:” 


Miss Betsy being a maiden fair 

Just lately came from Lancaster. 

She hired maid for a merchant to be; 

This is which pleased Betsy to a high degree. 


This merchant had one only son 
Which Betsy’s beauty favor done, 
And Betsy’s beauty it shone so clear 
She drew his heart into a snare. 


One evening when the moon shone clear 
He said to Betsy, “I love you, dear. 

I love you as I love my life 

And I intend to make you my wife.” 


His mother being in the next room 
And hearing this from her darling son, 
She resolved it was not all her mind, 
She'd disappoint him of his design. 


So early next morning she uprose 

And said to Betsy, ‘“‘Get on your clothes, 
To go to some far counterie 

To wait on me for a day or two.” 


So she dressed herself in her finest ’tire 

All for to go with a great desire, 

To go to a ship way (weighed?) near the town— 
Away to Virginia Miss Betsy was bound. 


28 Probably the most famous of all purely American folk ballads. It has been found in West 
Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, and Kentucky, and, according to Belden, Ballads and 
* Songs 317~21, is based on a wife murder in Dayton, Ohio, in 1825, the perpetrator of which was 
hanged. Text B in Belden is practically identical with that sung during the winter evenings in 
lowa. See also Cox, Folk Songs of the South 192-6; Pound, American Ballads and Songs 153-4; 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 29: 185-7, 1916; Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio 289-91; 
Lomax, Cowboy Songs 164-6. 

29 A version of this intensely Protestant ballad, about a woman who was burned at the stake 
for possessing a Bible, was known at least as early as 1611, a reference to it being found in The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act V, scene 3. It was then known by 
its first lines: ‘There was a lady's daughter / Of Paris properly.”’ One would think that the word 
“‘properly’’ was a distortion of ‘‘popery”’ (There was a Romish lady / Brought up in popery), did 
it not appear more than 250 years before the version using the latter word. The version appear- 
ing in Pound, American Songs and Ballads 63, begins: ‘‘There lived a Romish lady / Brought up 
in proper array.”’ Versions with lines almost identical with those used in the winter evenings are 
to be found in: George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands (Chapel Hill 
N. C., 1933) 188-9; Dorothy Scarborough, A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains (New York, 
1937) 175-8; Arthur Palmer Judson, Folksongs of Mississippi (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936) 137-8; 
Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio 220-2; JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 3: 40, 1890. 
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His mother made a quick return 

And home she came to her darling son. 

He said ‘‘Dear Mother, you’re welcome home, 
But where is Betsy, your waiting maid?” 


‘’Tis oh, my son, how plain I see 
That your love is all for Miss Betsy; 
But love no more, for it’s all in vain; 
Miss Betsy’s sailing across the main.” 


In a few days her son took bad, 

No kind of music could make him glad. 
In troubled dreams he was heard cry 
“Oh, Betsy, Betsy, for you I'll die!”’ 


They sent for doctors both far and nigh. 
They sent for doctors skill(ed?) to try. 

But ah anee (ochonee?) ’twas all in vain. 
There was none but Betsy could ease his pain. 


And now her son, her son is dead; 

She wrung her hands into her head. 

If her son could only get breath once more 
She’d send for Betsy to wait on him. 


But Betsy’s heart being like a dove 
She’d sighed and mourned and died of love. 


This song mother learned when she was but a young girl, from one of her 
schoolmates in Pennsylvania, now over ninety years ago.*° 

Another of my mother’s songs was connected with a game, played in Penn- 
sylvania, something like ‘‘Skip to my Lou’’ of much more recent date: 


Here comes two true-lovers 
Joined heart and hand. 

He wants a wife 

And she wants a man. 

Now if they are kind-hearted 
And think they can agree 


*°C. H. Firth, An American Garland (Oxford, 1915) 69, considers the above, in an earlier 
version, to be ‘‘an eighteenth-century ballad, modelled perhaps on some seventeenth-century 
one.”’ It is, of course, based on the practice of trepanning young men and women for sale in the 
plantations. His version is entitled ‘‘The Betray’d Maiden” and begins ‘‘Of a Brazier’s daughter 
you shall hear.”’ See Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians (New York, 1917) 236-7, for a very corrupt version, with music, and 
Pound, American Ballads and Songs 66-8, for a version entitled ‘‘Johnny and Betsey.” Much 
more closely resembling the above are ‘‘The Lancaster Maid,’’ this JouURNAL 22: 245-7, 1909, 
combining two versions, both from Massachusetts, sung in 1793 and 1900, respectively, and an- 
other, this JOURNAL 19: 131-2, 1906, noted as being sung to the tune ‘‘Fair Lady o’ Mine.’’ See 
also Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio 218-19. The version given above impresses me as being 
the most complete of the American variations. 
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They’ll march down together 
In love and loyalty. 


And now this couple’s married 

And since it is so 

Away to the war, poor soul, he must go. 
There’s weeping and lamenting 

And this shall be the cry 

“Oh, if he does leave me 

“I surely will die.’’*! 





Another song, sometimes played as a game, was a dialogue between a suitor 
and his beloved: 

He: I'll give to you a paper of pins 
And many other finer things 
If you will marry me me me, 
If you will marry me. 

She: I’ll not take your paper of pins 
Or any other finer things 
And I'll not marry you you you, 
And I'll not marry you. 


He keeps on offering a dress of silk, etc., until finally he offers gold, which she 
accepts, and then he 

Will not marry you you you, 

And J’/l not marry you. 


A counting-rhyme, repeated, not sung, by mother: 


One, two, come buckle my shoe; 
Three, four, shut the door; 

Five, six, pick up sticks; 

Seven, eight, lay them straight; 

Nine, ten, a big fat hen; 

Eleven, twelve, dig and delve; 
Thirteen, fourteen, boys are courting; 
Fifteen, sixteen, girls are fixin’; 
Seventeen, eighteen, girls are waiting; 
Nineteen, twenty, girls aplenty.® 


31 A version with an additional stanza is in JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 49: 250, 1936. 
Newell, Games and Songs of American Children 59-60, describes how this game, known as 
“Marriage,” was played in Scituate, Mass., ca. 1800. 

32 A few of the collections in which ‘‘Paper of Pins” appears are: Belden, Ballads and Songs 
507-8; Newell, Games and Songs of American Children 51-5; Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi 
276-7; Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio 120-5; Linscott, Folk Songs of Old New England 
20-3; Mellinger Edward Henry, Folk Songs from the Southern Highlands (New York, 1938) 
291-4. All, however, except Hudson include, as the second line some version of ‘‘For that’s the 
way our love begins” and none includes any line similar to the second in our text. 

% Bolton, The Counting Out Rhymes of Children 7, 92. 
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There were other songs which did not “‘belong”’ so definitely to either father 
or mother. I recall just a few lines of one: 


O-hi-o, O-hi-o, my true love and me will go 
And we'll settle on the banks of the pleasant O-hi-o. 


“‘Q-hi-o’’ was sung by either father or mother or by both together some- 
times.*4 


Another song originated in Pennsylvania singing-schools sometime between 
1860 and 1865—in 1862 my father enlisted in the army, but was mustered 
out in 1863 and in 1865 mother and he were married and probably did not 
often attend singing-schools thereafter. The verses were probably impromptu, 
something like those now composed at student camps for such songs as “I 
Ain’t Gonna Grieve My Lawd No More.” I can remember only two stanzas. 


I want a sled load of some poles 

To build my chimney higher, 

For when these fearful rains come on 
It drowns out all my fire. 


I want a sled load of some poles 

To fence my garden ‘round, 

For all my neighbors’ hogs break in 
And they “hoke”’ up the ground. 


Mother and father sang this, verse about.*® 
“Go tell Aunt Betsey’’ might be sung by either one, and was probably 
“strung out”’ like ‘‘A Sled Load of Some Poles.” 


Go tell aunt Betsey (thrice) 
That her gray goose is dead. 


The one that she’s been saving (thrice) 
To make a feather bed. 


It died asquawking (thrice) 
With a brickbat on its head.* 


* The above lines are probably a variation on the refrain which frequently appears in what 
the authors of The New Green Mountain Songster (Helen Hartness Flanders, Elizabeth Flan- 
ders Ballard, George Brown, and Phillips Barry, The New Green Mountain Songster, New Haven 
1939) 107, call the ‘‘oldest of the emigrant songs; . . . ‘The Banks of Ohio’,” which ‘‘goes back 
to the time just following the Revolution.’’ However the first line in the text above appears in 
none of the printed versions I have seen. ‘“The Banks of Ohio’’ first appeared in print in The 
Forget-me-not Songster, ca. 1840; a complete version appears in George Stuyvesant Jackson’s 
Early Songs of Uncle Sam (Boston, 1933) 32. Two lines are: ‘‘Girls, if you'll card, knit, and spin, 
we'll plough, reap, and sow, / And will settle on the banks of the pleasant Ohio.”’ Gus Williams’ 
Old Fashioned GAR Songster presents a song, ‘‘We’ll Hunt the Buffalo,” (9), which contains the 
line: ‘‘And settle on the banks of the lovely Ohio.” 

85 This was sung to the tune, ‘‘There was a farmer had two sons.’’ Cox, Folk Songs of the 
South 490, includes in his version of ‘‘Old Grimes” a stanza very similar to the second. See also 
Thomas W. Talley, Negro Folk Rhymes (New York, 1922) 24. 

% Scarborough, Negro Folk Songs 8, 195, mentions two versions similar to the above: ‘‘Go 
tell Aunt Patsy” and ‘‘Go tell Aunt Tabbie.” Professor Kittredge said that his grandmother, 
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Mother and father used to laugh at a song which some wag in their part of 
Pennsylvania had composed to make fun of the Lebanon town band. 


The Lebanon band is very green, 
And this you very well know, sir, 

For they sat up and sang their songs 
About their bags of tow, sir. 


Ri-oot-the-toot, ri-oot-the-toot, 
Ri-oot-the-toot-the-daddy. 
Ri-oot-the-toot, ri-oot-the-toot 
Ri-oot-the-toot-the-daddy. 


I do not know the writer’s town nor the significance of his reference to the 
“bags of tow.” Mother and father seem to have thought it so funny because 
they knew the author and his reputation as a wit. 

My brothers contributed their share of the evening’s entertainment by 
singing ‘“The Yellow Rose of Texas,’’*? “Sweet Evelina,’** and ‘Darling 
Nellie Gray,’’** and by playing on the Jew’s harp and French harp while the 
rest of the family sang. ‘Nellie Gray” was usually a family affair, all singing, 
with the exception of one who furnished a French harp accompaniment. An- 
other minstrel song which we all sang was “The Little Old Log Cabin in the 
Lane,’’*° upon which were based the many western Kansas songs of fifty 
years and more ago, having to do with ‘‘The Little Old Sod Shanty on the 
Claim.” 

Our favorite songs by far were the ballads, with ‘‘Miss Betsy”’ in a strong 
lead. 

Checkers was often played and was so interesting that it was hard to get 
the game put aside. The board was home-made, of real board, and the men 
were kernels of white and red corn. However, that five-cents-a-pound which 
mother paid for sewing carpet-rags had its effect and many balls were made. 

There were few books in the home and all save one were theological, the 
exception being ‘‘Grant around the World,’ for which my brother Lincoln 
had canvassed, riding around the country on one of our plow horses, Sam or 
Fan, usually the latter because she was a safer mount and my brother was 
only twelve. Mother sometimes read to us from ‘‘Grant around the World,” 





born in New Hampshire in 1797, used to sing ‘‘Tell Aunt Dinah.” See also Linscott, Folk Songs 
of Old New England 207, ‘“‘Aunt Rhody;’” John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax, American Ballads 
and Folk Songs (New York, 1934) 305-6, ‘Aunt Nancy.” 

7 Cox, Folk Songs of the South 396-7, gives a complete version from West Virginia of the 
song ‘‘once popular on the Minstrel Stage’’ before the Civil War. 

*8 Pound, American Ballads and Songs 211. 

8° Paskman and Spaeth, ‘‘Gentlemen, Be Seated” 118-20, include an original minstrel-show 
version. ‘‘Nellie Gray” is still a favorite in community singing, though with the more harrowing 
anti-slavery verses eliminated, as in Get-Together Songs (Dayton, Ohio) no. 81. Note that the 
‘younger generation” of the 1870's specialized in minstrel-songs, whereas the older generation 
emphasized traditional ballads. 

“© Will S. Hays, Minstrel Songs (1871) 12-14. 

“ General Grant Abroad: A Complete Account of His Famous Trip Around the World 
(Chicago, 1879). 
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but we considered it dry and uninteresting. The theological books were saved 
for the Sabbath. 

We were, however, subscribers to a weekly newspaper, The Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. One winter there was a continued story in it, a murder mystery, 
Great Porter Square.** With this story mother, who was a good reader, enter- 
tained us, and not many carpet rags were sewed on the evening that paper 
came. We were all sitting on the edges of our chairs, far too excited to work, 
as the plots and counterplots were built up and then slowly but surely the 
net closed about the murderer and he met his just deserts! 

We never tired of hearing father and mother tell of their life in Pennsyl- 
vania, and so the ‘“‘Tell me when”’ stories were called for many times. 

Family worship was the last event of the evening and was never neglected. 
The psalm books were passed—mine was bright red, my brothers’ were tan— 
and father would announce the psalm number. Perhaps it would be the second: 

Why rage the heathen and vain things 
why do the people mind? 

Kings of the earth do set themselves 
and princes are combined 

To plot against the Lord and his 
Anointed saying thus, 

Let us asunder break their bands 
and cast their cords from us. 


Then, from the Book, father would read a chapter. I can best remember 
him reading from Isaiah such passages as Chap. 53: ‘‘Who hath believed our 
report? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ... ?” 

We knelt for prayer and at its close we again sang a few verses. A familiar 
number was Psalm g2: 


To render thanks unto the Lord 
it is a comely thing, 
And to thy name, O thou most high, 
due praise aloud to sing. 
Thy loving kindness to show forth 
when shines the morning light, 
And to declare thy faithfulness 
with pleasure every night. 


The brothers went to their room upstairs, mother pulled out the trundle 
bed and after my ‘“‘Now I lay me,”’ tucked me in for the night. 

Father filled the stove with wood, closed the dampers, and wound the 
clock. 

Lights out. Good night. Happy dreams. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


« “‘No, 119 Great Porter Square,” by B. L. Farjeon, began in The Weekly Inter-Ocean 
(Chicago, III.) October 7, 1880, and ran for many installments. 




















.A MYTH OF THE CHAMACOCO INDIANS AND 
ITS SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By ALFRED METRAUX 


The mythology of the Chamacoco Indians is almost unknown but for some 
fragmentary material scattered in a few publications.! Since this tribe is rap- 
idly being absorbed in the Creole population of the Paraguayan Chaco any 
contribution to the knowledge of its traditions is important. Not long ago the 
Chamacoco were a nomadic tribe of hunters and gatherers who had much in 
common with the typical Chaco Indians of the Pilcomayo river but who seem 
to have been little affected by the Andean influences so pronounced among 
their southern neighbors. They lived near the Arawakan Guana or Chana 
from whom they may have received a few techniques and some ceremonies. 
In many respects, however, the Chamacoco are the most primitive group in 
the Chaco. 

In 1928 Mr. V. Frié, a Czech traveller who had spent many years in the 
Chaco and was well acquainted with its Indians, communicated to me the 
two texts published below. The first one has great interest because of its obvi- 
ous relation to an important complex of initiation rites for which it provides 
a background and perhaps a justification. It can be fully understood only in 
the light of what is known about these ceremonies. 


I. THE INITIATION RITES OF THE CHAMACOCO 
AND THE MEN’S FEAST 


The initiation ritual of the Chamacoco has been described as the feast of 
the Anapésé (Anabason) spirits. The salient feature of the whole ceremony is 
a dance by masked men who strive to terrorize the women. Boggiani (70-1, 
No. 28) and Frié (77), who were the first to mention the feast, were both eye- 
witnesses of its final act, but were not aware of the preliminary rites and of 
their general implications. Two Salesian missionaries, José de Alarcon y 
Cajied and Ricardo Pittini (39-42), make only a brief reference to the feast 
itself, but connect it with the initiation of young boys, thus revealing its 
actual significance. Baldus (go-5), who gives us the most complete account 
of the whole ceremony, takes exception to this interpretation. Though the 
Salesian priests do not state how they obtained their data, the details given 
by them are so typical of initiation rites elsewhere that there is no reason to 
doubt their accuracy. Moreover, Baldus’ main informant was a White man 
who resided for several years among the Chamacoco. 

The Anapésé feast is always celebrated when game and fruits are abundant; 
the exact date of the ceremony and the number of boys to be initiated is fixed 
by the adult men of the group. As soon as this has been decided upon, they 
open a circular clearing (Aro) in the forest, some sixty feet in diameter which 
is approached from the forest edge by a narrow, winding path. On the opposite 


1 See Baldus 76-87; Belaieff 41-3; Alarcon y Pittini 32-9. 
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side of the clearing an avenue, from nine to eleven feet wide, runs a short dis- 
tance into the bush. Another path leads to a smaller clearing destined for the 
initiates. A tall tree surrounded by underbrush stands in the center of the 
larger plaza. Thus the stage is set for the coming mysteries and the associated 
dances. Baldus and the Salesian priests agree about most of these details. 

At about the same time two men visit the parents of the prospective 
initiates to demand them for initiation. Should a mother object, she is threat- 
ened with the intervention of the Anapésé spirits who would come to take 
her child by force. So great is the women’s terror of these supernatural beings 
that they readily yield up the boys. 

The children are taken to the smaller clearing where they remain for a 
month or more in the company of old men. The candidates, painted in red— 
or in red and black if they are in mourning—are not subjected to any ordeal; 
at least our sources are silent on that point. They are given abundant food; 
therefore the initiation is looked back upon as a pleasant experience. The old 
men impart to them knowledge of tribal lore and teach them the proper social 
behavior. They are urged to act in an adult manner and to abandon their 
childish ways, to observe moderation in eating, to remain chaste until mar- 
riage and never to fight with other members of the band. Finally they learn 
that the Anapésé, whom they feared so much, are only masked men. This 
revelation is accompanied by the warning that if they tell the secret to women 
they will be clubbed to death and then be left in the open with honey in their 
mouth in order to convince the women that they have died of gluttony. 

The Andpésé feast itself, which originally may have been distinct from 
the initiation rites, takes place at the end of the initiation period. For five or 
six days it is heralded by the shrill and distant voice of a spirit which is heard 
in the village at dusk. At first a single shaman answers the call; on the follow- 
ing nights more and more people sing and rattle their gourds to invoke the 
mysterious visitor. On the seventh or eighth day the men go to the dancing 
ground in the forest. Meanwhile the women leave the village and sit at some 
distance under the guard of young uninitiated boys who stop them from 
walking into the forest; also a sentry stands on the path leading to the dancing 
ground. Every woman knows that too much curiosity can be fatal. 

On the dancing ground men stand by large fires, sing and shake their rattles. 
The fastest runner of the band circles the central tree, followed by two men 
who blow whistles; these are said to be made of a woman’s bones. One whistles 
a high note with each right step and the other a lower note with each left step. 
A line of young and old men follow the two whistlers. Every time that an 
exhausted runner stops to rest, he is derided by the spectators. The whistlers 
are relieved by friends who take their places so rapidly that there is no inter- 
ruption in the rhythmic whistling. Suddenly the call of a spirit sounds at a 
distance. Everybody squats around the fires except the first three runners 
and a shaman who starts a chant. The spirit’s second call is received with 
shouts, and a man holding a firebrand turns rapidly round the tree in the 
opposite direction to the three runners. 

This wild running around the tree alternating with the spirit’s calls contin- 
ues during the whole night and is repeated on three or four successive nights. 
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On the fourth or fifth night all the participants in the feast appear painted 
in red with white stripes across the chest. An armadillo is roasted and dis- 
tributed by an old man to the other old men who eat the best morsels and pass 
the rest to the younger people. In the midst of a general silence, the voice 
of the spirit sounds again and is greeted with shouts of joy. The chief steps 
aside and converses with the spirit who is then recognized as the messenger 
of the Great Anapés6. The chief conveys to him a formal invitation for all the 
Anapés6 to dance at the village. The spirit answers; and as he retires his 
voice gradually dies away. The men manifest their joy by dancing and shout- 
ing while runners continue without interruption their circling around the 
tree. 

On the following day the Anapésé make their formal appearance on the 
village plaza. For that part of the ceremony we shall use the descriptions of 
Boggiani and Frié. The spirit impersonators conceal their identity by pulling 
tightly netted bags over their heads and wrapping their bodies in hammocks. 
They are profusely decorated with feathers and the bare parts of the body are 
painted red, black, and white. ‘‘Suddenly shouting, running and jumping like 
madmen, they [the Anapésé] rush upon the encampment where they begin 
the dance, always keeping up their shouting, like little girls in fright....”’ 
(Boggiani 71). The women hide themselves behind a wall made of mats, 
mosquito nets, and rags and there they remain silent with their backs toward 
the dancing place. Some press their faces against the ground. Knowing that 
it would mean death, no one dares to look. The opinion is held among the 
men that if the women were ever to discover that the spirits were really hu- 
mans, the whole tribe would perish. 

Strangely enough, in recent years, the Chamacoco have allowed their 
women to see the spirits and even invite them to the clearing in the forest. 
Nevertheless they take great pains to conceal the identity of the masked 
dancers; if a man loses his mask during a dance, all fall on him to hide him. 
Baldus’ informant describes the performance of the An4pésé in these terms: 
“Everything becomes silent when the spirits appear. They hop on one leg, 
whirl, tumble, make funny jumps, pursue the girls who flee shrieking; every- 
body laughs, everybody is happy. The feats last for hours, long hours. The 
spirits come in groups in new costumes. There is a constant coming and going 
and the plaza is never empty. There are many men in the audience so that 
women will not miss those disguised as Anapésé. The whole show is so perfect 
that the impression is almost magic. Finally fewer and fewer spirits appear 
until all are gone. From the forest comes the call of the spirits which at the 
end is lost in the distance.”’ (Baldus 93). 

The masks removed, the men wash themselves and return to the village as 
if nothing unusual had occurred. 

It is probably then that the initiated boys, beautifully painted and deco- 
rated with feathers, make their entrance into the village. A shaman utters 
three cries to announce that there is no more danger. At this signal, the 
women with shouts of joy rush to receive the boys, but in the midst of the 
tumult the initiates maintain a reserved demeanour to signify that they have 
reached maturity. 
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In some groups the Anapésé feast has lost much of its sacred character. 
Among the Tumereha, a Chamacoco subtribe, the feast is merely a dance of 
the clowns (payasos) who sing and go through antics. On the last day they 
remove their masks openly and paint their faces red. 


The Massacre of the Women Who Learned About 
the Identity of the Anapisé 


A young Chamacoco boy was lying sick in his hut. A gust of wind having 
blown away part of the thatching, his mother climbed on the roof to repair 
the damage. While she was at work her son saw her genitalia and was seized 
with desire for her. He made love to her and finally slept with her. One day, 
yielding to her entreaties, the young man revealed to her the secret of the 
Andpésé feast and he told her that the spirits who terrorized the women were 
only masked men. As soon as the men learned that their secret had been 
divulged, they decided to slaughter all the women lest everyone die. This 
they did, but one escaped in the shape of a deer. 

Men stayed in the village performing all the women’s work, but were sad 
and depressed because they lacked women. A man who had gone to draw 
water walked under a tree on top of which had climbed the only woman who 
had remained alive. The woman spat on him and invited him to join her. 
The man began to climb, but was hampered by his erection. He finally gave 
up, but sprinkled the tree with sperm. All the men came and tried to reach 
the woman with the same lack of success. Finally they reached her from an- 
other tree and raped her. 

The woman told them to cut her into small pieces. They followed her ad- 
vice and chopped her up; the pieces fell in the sperm around the tree. Every 
man took a piece of flesh soaked in sperm and brought it to the village. Then 
they all went on a fishing trip. After a while desiring to know what had hap- 
pened to the pieces of flesh they sent a shaman back to the village. Their 
messenger was a false shaman who feared jaguars. Therefore he returned 
after a short while declaring that vultures had eaten the flesh. The men sent 
another shaman, this time a real one, who turned himself into a bird and 
reached the village which he found full of women and children. However, 
when he returned, he merely said that the vultures had devoured the flesh. 
The disappointed men began to quarrel and to reproach one another for kill- 
ing the only living woman. 

When they returned to the village they were surprised to be received by 
women and children. Each Chamacoco obtained a woman whose appearance 
corresponded to the morsel which he had picked up. Those who had brought 
home pieces from the woman’s thighs had fat wives, those who had taken 
fingers were provided with lean ones. 


At it will be seen in the comparative study, this myth belongs to the cate- 
gory of stories told to explain why women are excluded from the men’s feast 
and why men play the part of spirits to terrorize them. Therefore, I strongly 
suspect that the cause of the massacre of the women as given in the Chama- 
coco version has been misunderstood either by Frié or by his informant. It 
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seems that the original situation has been reversed, that is to say, the 
Andpésé feast was probably celebrated by the women who kept the men in 
subjection and in the original version the woman must have revealed the 
secret to her son instead of learning from her son that the Anapés6 were ac- 
tually disguised men. The same reversal in the parts has occurred among the 
Selknam. A recent version of the Tierra del Fuego myth analyzed here below, 
gives as cause of the Moon's flight to the sky, her having discovered the secret 
of the men’s feast (see Lothrop 104). 


Comparative Study 


Modern Chaco Indians of the Pilcomayo and Bermejo region have no 
memory of initiation rites for boys. However ancient Jesuit documents give 
some details on a feast celebrated by the Vilela and Lule Indians of the upper 
Rio Salado, which somewhat resembles the Anapésé ceremonies (see Camafio 
y Bazan, 340-3). Among the Paisan, a Vilela subtribe, boys who had reached 
puberty went through a mysterious ceremony which took place in the woods 
around a sacred tree. The initiates, their hair closely cropped, returned to 
the village holding flowers and boughs. From then on they were regarded as 
fullfledged men. If a boy, forgetting the instruction received in the forest, 
were to play with younger children he became the butt of jokes (Alonso San- 
chez, in Furlong 49). 

The Spaniard who penetrated for the first time in the territory of the Lule- 
Vilela were puzzled by the discovery of painted posts which they regarded as 
idolatrous objects; actually these posts were planted on dancing grounds. 
Similar painted posts were found a few years ago in the territory of the 
Guarafioka, a northern Chaco tribe, closely related to the Chamacoco. These 
facts may prove a basic cultural unity between the nomadic tribes south of 
the Rio Bermejo and the modern Chamacoco of the Upper Paraguay River. 

There are striking parallels between the Anapésé feast of the Chamacoco 
and the men’s feast of the Tierra del Fuego Indians, Selknam, Yamana and 
Alakaluf. Here also women are frightened and even bullied by men disguised 
as spirits. Among the Selknam, and to a certain extent among the Yamana, 
the feast is associated with the initiation of adolescent boys. In the three 
Fuegian tribes the origin of the ceremony is explained by a myth that can be 
analyzed as follows. The women ruled while men stayed home and performed 
menial tasks. To ensure their domination women donned masks and fright- 
ened the men who believed them to be ferocious spirits. The Sun overheard 
two girls laugh at the men’s simplicity. He revealed the secret to fellow tribes- 
men who attacked the women. Some of them were killed, others were trans- 
formed into animals or natural objects. The men only spared infant girls. 
They decided to adopt the women’s scheme of holding power (Gusinde 1926, 
1928). 

Gusinde attributes to foreign influence the presence of the men’s feast and 
of the related myth among the tribes of Tierra del Fuego. In tropical South 
America women are frequently excluded from initiation rites and ceremonies 
and are made to believe by masked actors and by sounds of trumpets that 
supernatural beings visit the men (Ipurina, Paressi, Mojo, Bauré, Caraja, 
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Indians of Northwest Brazil, Puinave, etc.). The Chamacoco may have bor- 
rowed the idea of the Anapésé feast from their Arawak neighbors, the Guana. 
This ceremony is not reported for these Indians, whose religion is imperfectly 
known, but it has been observed among the Mojo and Paressi, two closely 
related Arawak tribes. 

The rebellion of men against women’s rule seems to have been a wide- 
spread myth in the Amazonian basin. In recent years it has been found among 
the Puinave, where it is associated with initiation rites (Waldegg 196) and 
among the Mundurucu where it is related to the institution of the men’s house 
(Kruse 57). 

The gap in the distribution of the men’s feast and of the connected myth is 
partly filled by their occurrence among the Chamacoco. 


2. THE MYTH OF THE STAR-WOMAN 
Star-Woman 


Formerly the star Venus (yo’hle) was a woman who fell in love with a 
homely man. Thanks to her magic efforts he became very handsome. When 
the band travelled the young man carried the Star-Woman in a gourd care- 
fully sealed with wax. The girls who wanted to make love to the handsome 
young man were curious to know what he kept in his sealed gourd which he 
always had near him. One day, by melting the wax with a fire-brand, they 
opened it. The Star-Woman, half-burned, ‘“‘burst out’’ and flew to the sky. 
Henceforth she had a red sparkle. 

The young man looked for her everywhere. At last the Star-Woman re- 
turned to earth and sat on a tree waiting for her lover to come. As he passed 
she spat on him to get his attention. The young man looked up and saw her on 
a branch. He stretched up his arms, but the Star- Woman flew back to the sky. 
The man was changed into a tuyutuyu bird; a dog ran after it and bit its tail. 

Balaieff (43) has published a slightly different version of the same 
Chamacoco myth, unfortunately marred by romantic trimmings. His version 
is as follows. 

A young man spent his nights in front of his hut looking at a beautiful star, 
wishing that she were a woman whom he could marry. One night the star ap- 
peared in the form of a woman and told him that she would live with him 
under the condition that every morning, at dawn, he would shut her in a cala- 
bash. Young people opened the sealed calabash which exploded, badly burn- 
ing the star’s husband. The Star-Woman returned to the sky. 


Comment 


The tale of the Star-Woman is very popular among Chaco Indians. I have 
collected several variants of it among the Mataco and the Toba-Pilaga. They 
are all very different from the Chamacoco version. For instance the ugly young 
man who wishes to marry a star remains with his Star-wife in his own village 
where she performs a series of miracles (multiplication of food). Both then 
go to the sky where ‘‘cold”’ fires burn. The man is warned not to touch these 
fires (probably stars) but he disobeys and causes an explosion that either kills 
him or mangles him. 
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The flight of the Star-Woman into the sky and the man’s transformation 
into a bird which is pursued by a dog are motifs that suggest the stellar myth 
of the ostrich (Rhea) which is chased by dogs and flees to the sky. The Chaco 
Indians identify the Ostrich with starless skies near the Southern Cross and 
the dogs with a few stars nearby. 


Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
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THE CREATION MYTH AND ACCULTURATION 
IN ACATAN, GUATEMALA 


By Morris SIEGEL 


In another paper! I have described the new religious system developed 
by Indians of the Western Highlands of Guatemala out of elements derived 
from two distinct sources. These Indians are descendants of the celebrated 
Mayans, whom the Spanish Conquistadores subjugated early in the six- 
teenth century. The conquerors, deeming it necessary to convert the aborigi- 
nes to Catholicism, decreed that pagan gods be renounced, idols destroyed, 
and that all non-Catholic rites disappear from native spiritual life. 

Since Catholic Fathers accompanied nearly every military expedition to 
the New World, to provide spiritual comfort for the soldiers, they were con- 
veniently at hand to perform conversion ceremonies immediately after each 
native group surrendered to Cortez, Alvarado or other Conquistadores. The 
holy men pursued their sacred duties with such remarkable energy that prac- 
tically all the subject peoples soon accepted the Catholic faith, at least in the 
nominal sense that seemed to satisfy the then expanding Catholic Church. 
At times, it is true, the Fathers found themselves compelled to baptize thou- 
sands of Indians at one swoop in order to achieve the desired goal, but, to 
them, the end justified the means. 

The Maya Indians, noted for their deeply religious character, resisted the 
imposition of the Spaniards’ religion as best they could, and while paying lip 
service to Catholicism, held on to numerous pre-Conquest religious beliefs 
and secretly practiced their pagan rites and ceremonies. These diverse fac- 
tors, namely the religiousness of the natives, the harsh methods by which 
Catholicism was established, and the preservation of aborginal religious pat- 
terns, precluded a genuine and complete acceptance of the new faith.? Instead, 
a different religious system in time evolved which, for the most part, revealed 
a fusion of Catholic and Mayan traits. This system is neither Catholicism nor 
pre-Conquest Maya religion. It is unimportant, from certain points of view, 
that Guatemalan Indians believe they are proper members of the Catholic 
Church and that they are recorded as such by the Government, for analysis 
of their beliefs and practices quickly explodes this fiction. The functioning 
religion itself provides the ‘‘proof of the pudding.” 

Folktales and mythology show the same development so evident in the 
more strictly religious concepts, rituals, and ceremonies. Unfortunately, 
much of the native reticence that holds for spiritual subjects extends to tales 
and myths, though these may strike the ethnological observer as perfectly 


1 Cf. Religion in Western Guatemala: A Product of Acculturation (American Anthropolo- 
gist 43: 62-76, 1941). 

? The assumption that cultures are sufficiently elastic to permit such radical transformations 
as required by the early Spaniards in the New World is extremely doubtful in the light of present 
knowledge of cultural processes, 
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unesoteric and harmless. They frequently deny their very existence, believing 
that evil will befall individuals who dare relate the stories. A widespread 
Indian sentiment also prevails against exposing ‘‘things of their culture” to 
non-Indians, particularly their Ladino (i.e., White) neighbors, who seldom 
mention native beliefs or practices except to sneer at them. Investigators have 
therefore recorded astonishingly few tales and myths from Guatemala; in- 
deed it has been remarked that these Indians are no longer story-minded! 

My experiences in a rural Guatemalan community, San Miguel Acatan, 
during two visits* indicated that a large number of tales and myths probably 
obtained in the culture even though I managed to record only meager scraps. 
An instance in point is the creation myth which is the subject of this paper. 
For many months natives insisted that no such myth was known to them; 
finally, when a diviner admitted that he (and others) knew the myth, no 
reward sufficed to make him divulge the information. I offered what amounted 
to small fortunes in their eyes to several natives, but they always said, “I 
cannot tell you this story because, if I did, I would be [supernaturally] pun- 
ished.’’ Yet, on my second trip one of these same Indians dictated the myth 
rather willingly, and for a relatively small reward, while others related a num- 
ber of tales hitherto unknown to me but widely known in the community.‘ 

The myth itself is strikingly unesoteric and does not exhibit features that 
might class it among objects (or ideas) traditionally conceived as sacred. It 
is generally known among the older people rather than the young, but it is not 
the property of specially privileged individuals, families or classes. While 
Catholic and Indian elements obtrude at various points, these have been re- 
worked to make a fairly consistent tale, therefore holding particular interest 
for students of acculturation. Present day cultural patterns reflect themselves 
repeatedly throughout the myth; even an age-old stereotype of ‘‘group per- 
sonality’’ appears concerning ‘‘the Jews,”’ a group unknown to these Indians. 


The Creation Myth* 


When Our Father God was born of Our Virgin Mother, He was born there 
in the pasture. The ox gave him breath that he should live. 

“How did it happen that our sister [the Virgin Mother] gave birth to a 
son?”’ [asked the Ancient Men,* brothers of the Virgin Mother]. ‘‘Whose is the 
son that our sister has?”’ 

Three days after birth Our Father spoke, and when the brothers [the An- 
cient Men] heard him speak they took him away to work. “‘Come with us,”’ 
they said to him. ‘‘You will be our companion, we will look after you, we will 


3 San Miguel Acat4n is located about sixty miles northwest of Huehuetenango, capital of 
the Department by that name in western Guatemala. Nearly 11,000 Indians and 150 Ladinos 
inhabit the village. Both visits were financed by the Council for Research in the Social Sciences, 
Columbia University; the first visit, 1938-1939, lasted ten months; the second, on which I was 
accompanied by my wife, extended through the months of March—June, 1941. 

4 Similar experiences are, of course, common in field research. 

5 The myth was dictated in Mayan dialect and then translated into Spanish, from which 
language I translated it into English. I have put in brackets words or phrases which do not ap- 
pear in the Indian text, but which serve as an aid to the reader. 

6 Pei Vinaj, ‘Ancient Men,’ literally. Today it is generally translated as ‘“‘the Jews.” 
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give you your food and your drink, when we have finished working we will 
carry you.” 

They arrived at the working place, placed an axe in the hand of Our Father 
God so that He should work, beat him, and then set him to clear away some 
trees standing in a field. He chopped at the trees only twice to clear the field, 
thereby winning over the brothers [who had to work all day to cut down one 
tree’]. 

“This brother [i.e., God] will become more powerful than we are,”’ said the 
brothers. ‘‘Later he will annoy us more, this fatherless orphan.” 

When they returned from work they beat him and did not give him any 
food; instead they handed him an axe, a cutting knife with a long wooden 
shaft, a machete, and a hoe, and made this brother [God] walk in front of 
them. They left him with his mother, saying, ‘‘Here is our brother, we will 
come to get him tomorrow.” 

She said, ‘‘He will not go with you again because he is very small, my son.” 

God said, “I am going with my brothers. I am going to see how they burn 
a field [i.e., prepare a field for cultivation].”’ 

[The next day] on the way [to the field] there is a volcano that is hidden 
from view. They beat him [God] with a whip, shouting, ‘‘You are going to be 
more knavish than we are. You are a son of a widow.”’ Then they carried him 
to the field, tied him to a tree by means of twenty-two new ropes, set fire to 
the field, and [they] the Ancient Men formed a circle around the fire. They 
believed that he was burned and said, ‘‘Hear how his stomach has already 
burst. Now we have won.”’ 

Our Father God then called the ‘cotusa’ [an animal]. The earth opened and 
the cotusa came to cut the ropes. Then God went with the cotusa into the 
earth and escaped free [from the burning field]. When the field was cold, they 
[the Ancient Men] went to look. God had left a kind of tree which resembles 
human bones at the foot of the tree to which he had been tied. ‘“‘Now he is 
burned, now he is dead,”’ they cried. 

During their journey home the Ancient Men came to a volcano and there 
they saw him [God] playing in his hut, there with his mother. ‘‘It appears that 
our brother is playing there; now we are not going to win. Let us inquire if our 
brother has already arrived.”’ 

“We ordered him to leave sooner than we did,” [the Ancient Men told the 
Virgin Mother]. ‘‘Do not burn yourself, we said.”’ 

They, her brothers, returned to their houses. ‘‘Let us make a fiesta, we are 
sad, we did not conquer the son of the widow.’’ Then they searched for a drum 
and a chirimfa [flageolet], donned their jackets, put on their masks, placed 
their weapons, a squirrel pelt and the pelt of a wildcat under their arms and 
they, the Ancient Men, danced. 

“T am going to see how my brothers dance,”’ said she, the Mother of Our 
God. “I will carry a bit of my cotton; I will arrange it [the cotton] in my 
basket.” 

“IT am going with you, Mama.” 

“Do not go, son, they might trample on you.” 


7 This was explained in the translation from Indian into Spanish. 
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“T can go in the basket under the cotton, and watch [them].”’ 

He observed what they did and then returned to his hut with his mother. 
Having finished dancing, the brothers of the Mother of Our Father God ate. 

“I am going to see what they are eating, Mama,” said God. He watched 
from the door of the house. Then they threw the bones [from the food] in the 
face of Our Father God. He picked them up and gathered them together, 
those meat bones, in his hat and carried them to his hut. Then he planted 
[the bones], erected a corral, closed the corral and returned to his hut. Three 
days after planting he went to see it and found there good [i.e., well grown] 
cattle, the beast, the pig, the deer, the sheep, the goat, the armadillo, the 
chickens, the rabbit, the turkey, the fox, the coyote, the badger, the raccoon, 
the ‘pisote,’ the poodle, the ‘taquazin,’ the squirrel, the snake, the mouse, the 
bird, the lizard, the toad, the frog, the iguana, the crab, the goose, the turtle 
[tortoise], the buzzard, the widow [red-beaked buzzard], the sparrow hawk, 
the raven, the songbird, the owl, the barn owl, the cockroach, the dog, the 
cat, the fish, the scorpion, the butterfly, the ant, the louse, the white louse, 
the flea, the woodpecker [three kinds], the sparrow, the tiger, and the lion. Our 
Father God planted all the animals there are in the world. 

When the Ancient Men saw the corral, they opened it. [Later] when Our 
Father God arrived to look at it again, no more than one half of the animals 
were left. Yes, only the horse, the sheep, the cattle, the pig, the chickens, the 
duck, the turkey, the dog, and the goat, only these was Our Father God able 
to seize. The wild animals had already fled to the woods when he arrived. 


Our Father God went to see how they [the Ancient Men] perform their 
dances. He said to his mother, ‘‘I am going to form one [dance] too, like that of 
my brothers.” 

The mother said to him, “Liar, you can hardly do it. A gathering is neces- 
sary, there is money and food to be spent.” 

He formed it [the dance] in just one night, arranging [the performance] for 
midnight. When his dance began, they [the Ancient Men] heard the skyrock- 
ets. They went to watch it and saw that the dance was much better [than 
their dance]. Then they consulted with their companions [?], to whom the 
older brothers admitted that they were shamed. They threw away their dance 
costumes and said to the younger brother [God], ‘‘Yes, we have behaved badly 
to you. Excuse us, we ask pardon. Show us where you went to get your 
costumes.” 

“If you like,”’ [answered God]. ‘‘But they come from very far away. You 
will hardly endure it [the trip], it costs much, there is cramp on the road, there 
is catarrh, there is custom.** Gather yourselves together and we will go; I will 
show you.” 

They went on their way until they arrived at the seat of a very great tree. 
God told them to climb up [the tree]; [when] he saw that they had already 
ascended, he went up behind them. The tree continued to grow, going very 
far up. Then he [God] stripped the bark from the tree, formed a lagoon at the 
base of the tree, and he, Our Father God, commanded that once for all they 


8 It is the practice to open all dances and fiestas by shooting off skyrockets. 8s Prayers. 
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should remain there [in the tree] because they had behaved very badly to him. 
Then he [left and] arrived at his mother’s place. 

“Where did you leave your brothers?”’ asked the mother. 

“They come from far away,’’ [he answered]. 

“‘Who knows where you left them?” [she remarked]. 

“They remained there; I will go [with you] if you wish to see them.”’ 

Our Mother arrived [there] and saw that they had become animals. ‘‘Liar,” 
she said. ‘‘These cannot be they. They of whom you speak are animals.”’ 

She questioned [the animals]. “Is it you?” They shook the tree in reply. 
[They could not talk now because they were animals.] Then some refuse fell 
in her eye, and [in anger] she commanded that they should remain like ani- 
mals for all time. 

“Now you will eat the fruit of the tree,”’ [she ordered]. ‘‘You do not wish to 
be good.’’® 


Then the kings [of the Jews] gathered together against Our Father God. 
They ran after him; he ran away. [On the way] there was a man working. 
“What are you doing?”’ [asked God]. ‘‘What are you planting?” 

“I am planting some stones.’’!° 

“Within three days" these stones will become very large,”’ [said God]. 
“Some men are following me; if they question you, do not tell them that I 
passed by.” 

“There was one who passed by when I was planting my stones sixty days 
ago,”’ [the man told the kings]. From there they followed God, with machete, 
with weapon, with lance. ‘‘Until we have killed him,” said the kings. 

There was another man planting beans [on the route over which God was 
fleeing]. Our Father God asked, ‘‘What are you doing?” 

“T am planting a little of my beans.”’ 

“Within three days your beans will be dry,’’ [God told him]. ‘“‘There are 
some men following me; if they question you, don’t tell them anything.” 

“There was one who passed by when I was planting my beans about sixty 
days ago,”’ he told them [the kings]. 

He [God] now walked very little. The kings seized him and killed him. 
Then, when they had finished killing him, they, the kings, nailed him to the 
cross, opening his arms and putting nails through them. Then they went away. 

He [God] placed a ladder on the cross and went away by means of this 
ladder. He arrived in heaven. Then began the light in the seat of heaven, the 
cock crowed, the beasts and the cattle howled. The world [that God formed] 
became clear, and then the sun lit up and the kings were burned. 


CONCLUSION 


A point by point analysis lays bare the twofold derivation of the elements 
and incidents forming the myth. The birth of God in the pasture from Our 
Virgin Mother, and the mention of the ox, clearly indicate Catholic” origin. 


® The animals are monkeys. Monkeys are called ‘‘brothers of God’’ in San Miguel Acatdn. 
The natives say, ‘“The monkeys are the Ancient Men, the brothers of God’s Mother, the Vir- 
10 He was actually planting wheat, say the natives, but he tried to fool God. 

11 One divine day equals twenty days. 

12 The word ‘‘Catholic”’ is used here to mean ‘‘Christian” or ‘‘European.”’ Until the very end 
of the nineteenth century, non-Catholic denominations did not appear in Guatemala. 
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The function of the ox, however, has been restated so that the animal supplies 
the life-giving breath to God; this idea is clearly non-Catholic. 

Ancient Men, brothers of the Virgin Mother, exist even before the birth 
of God, a phenomenon that is not accounted for in the myth or, for that 
matter, by present day natives. Their presence on the scene smacks of Indian 
ideology. The Ancient Men’s bewilderment over the fatherless conception of 
God, as witness their questions, hints at the practical, or skeptical, attitude 
of these natives toward miracles originating from foreign intrusions. 

God first reveals his divine nature when he begins to speak three days after 
birth. The Ancient Men, upon hearing him, immediately decide that God is 
sufficiently mature to work, just as native parents today charge their children 
with chores suited to their stage of physical development. The work assigned 
to God naturally falls within the culturally known labors, that is, clearing 
and burning a field in preparation for cultivation. These two steps are basic 
to agriculture in this area where ‘‘cutting and burning”’ or, as it is sometimes 
called, the ‘‘milpa system,”’ is used. God is equipped with the four implements 
most commonly handled in these communities, a machete, a hoe, an axe, and 
a cutting knife (luk’). 

God continues to show his divine qualities by performing superhuman 
deeds: he clears the field in two mighty blows; he calls the ‘cotusa’ to cut the 
ropes that bind him, and he escapes from the burning field by going through 
the earth. Peoples universally attribute miraculous powers to their gods or 
culture heroes. Christianity does not differ from other religions in this 
respect; e.g., Jesus walking on the sea, His miraculous cures, etc. The particu- 
lar miracles that appear in this Indian myth, however, relate chiefly to In- 
dian, not Catholic, matters. 

The dances held by the Ancient Men and God conform closely to Indian 
patterns and conditions existing today. A chirimia and drum provide music 
for the Ancient Men’s dance," and the customary current dance parapher- 
nalia, masks, costumes, weapons, all have their usage in the myth. An inter- 
esting present day situation is reflected in God’s warning to the Ancient Men 
that many obstacles confront those who desire to procure dance costumes 
similar to his. He tells them that the costumes come from far away, that 
danger of ‘cramp’ and ‘catarrh’ threaten the traveler, and that ‘custom’ 
(prayers) must be performed. 

These statements describe actual conditions. It is the practice of those 
natives who volunteer“ to form the annual dance group to walk to San 
Cristobal, Totonicapan, where they hire their costumes. This takes place a 
few weeks before the fiesta begins (September 27th). Prayers (called ‘custom’ 
in the myth) must be given for some nights preceding the trip to insure the 
welfare of the dancers and the success of the journey. They must travel a 
difficult trail over steep mountains and quite frequently these walkers are 


18 Three dances are most commonly held in San Miguel Acat4n: the Venado (Deer) Dance, 
with marimba music; the Moro (Moor) Dance, with drum and fife music; and the Conquista 
(Conquest) Dance, with drum and chirimfa music. One of these dances is performed during the 
annual fiesta given in celebration of San Miguel (Saint Michael), the patron saint of the village. 

4 Natives do this as a religious devotion, and themselves stand the expense, which is con- 
siderable. The dancers rehearse twice a month throughout the year. 
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attacked by leg cramps. ‘Catarrh’ or the common cold, is feared greatly by 
these natives because so many ‘catarrhs’ develop into serious pulmonary 
infections which often lead to death. The trip to San Cristobal, which itself 
is located some eight thousand feet above sea level, necessitates spending 
several nights in very cold, high altitudes, and the natives attribute ‘catching 
cold’ to these unavoidable experiences. In any case, it is worth noting that 
God mentions these dangers. 

God’s creation of ‘‘all the animals in the world” by planting the Ancient 
Men’s discarded meat bones is certainly an Indian concept. Similarly, the 
explanation that accounts for the existence of domestic animals (only these 
species failed to escape from the open corral) leans heavily toward non- 
European, therefore Indian, ideology. The release of the wild animals sug- 
gests a well known similar theme found among a number of North American 
Indian tribes." It is also worth noting that another widespread North Ameri- 
can mythological concept, that of the Rodent Ally,’ appears in this Acatén 
tale in the form of a ground-burrowing animal, the ‘cotusa,’ which aids God 
in his escape from the burning field. 

Both the transformation of the Ancient Men into animals (i.e., monkeys) 
and the reasons given for this transformation undoubtedly derive from 
ancient native lore.’7 Here again, the swiftly-growing-tree idea recalls the 
familiar North American Stretching Tree theme,!* though it is truly an old 
Quiché theme as well.!® 

Once the Ancient Men have been disposed of, new enemies take their 
places. These are the kings of the Jews. Indians of Acatdn have neither per- 
sonal contacts with nor the faintest knowledge of Jews, since there are none 
in the area; yet many curious ideas about them exist, particularly regarding 
their physical structure and their evil character. By and large, these natives 
believe that Jews have horns and tails, like Satan, the Devil; and they always 
class Jews as evil beings along with sorcerers. The source of such ideas is 
obviously European.”° 

The myth ends with the crucifixion of God by the kings of the Jews (the 
age-old Jew-as-Christ-killer theme), his ascent to heaven by means of a ladder, 
the disappearance of darkness from the world, and the lighting up of the sun 
which, at the same time, causes the death of the kings. These incidents, 
woven into a whole pattern, reveal most clearly the fusion of Catholic and 
Indian elements, even though they are perhaps distorted and re-interpreted. 
On the whole, the myth offers a striking example of the kind of cultural 
products to be expected from an area in which acculturation has been going 
on over several centuries as a necessary consequence of contacts between 
carriers of different cultural backgrounds. 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. . 


4 Cf. Stith Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians (Cambridge, Mass. 1929) 
292-3, Nn. 75. 6 Ibid. 317, n. 147. 

17 Cf, J. A. Villacorta C. and F. Rodas N., Manuscrito de Chichicastenango (Popol Buj) 
(Guatemala, 1927) 239, nos. 60-66; 243, no. 79. 18 Cf, Thompson, op. cit. 332, n. 199. 

19 Cf. Villacorta and Rodas, op. cit. 239, nos. 60-66. 

20 Cf. L. Golding, The Jewish Problem (London, 1939) 34; H. J. Seligmann, Race Against 
Man (New York, 1939) 192; L. J. Levinger, Anti-Semitism Yesterday and Tomorrow (New 
York, 1936) 61. 

















THE RELATIONSHIP OF YORUBA FOLKLORE TO DIVINING 


By WILiiAM R. Bascom 


The special relationship that exists between the folklore of the Yoruba of 
West Africa! and their system of divination, which takes its name from the 
god, Ifa, is important because of the light it throws on the theoretical prob- 
lems of the functions of folklore and the difference between the myth and the 
folktale. During the ritual of divination both myths and folktales, according 
to the native definitions of these categories, are recited; and under these cir- 
cumstances both have a function quite different from that of amusement 
which is so often ascribed to the folktale. 

Ifa divination can be practiced by two methods which differ only in the 
mechanics of manipulation. Very briefly, in the simpler form a chain of 
eight seeds (gpele) is tossed on the ground in such a way that the seeds fall 
in two parallel lines of four seeds each. As each seed can fall either ‘“‘heads”’ 
or “‘tails,’’ there are sixteen possible permutations for each one of the parallel 
lines of four seeds; each of these possible arrangements of “‘heads’’ and “‘tails’’ 
has a name. Since there are also sixteen possible permutations for the other 
half of the chain, there are in all two hundred and fifty-six possible figures 
(odu) for the chain as a whole. By combining the name for the figure of the 
right half with the name for the figure of the left half of the chain, compound 
names are given to all two hundred and fifty-six figures. 

By the alternate method these same two hundred and fifty-six figures are 
derived by a process known as “beating’’ palm-nuts. Sixteen palm-nuts 
(ikin) are held in the right hand, struck against the palm of the left hand, and 
raised again after a new grasp has been taken. As the sixteen nuts form a 
large handful, some usually remain in the left hand after each trial. When 
one is left, the diviner makes two lines in wood dust on his divining tray; 
whereas when two remain, he makes one line. Otherwise the try is not 
counted. Eight such sets of marks, again arranged in two parallel lines of 
four sets each, constitute a figure in which the double and single lines corre- 
spond to the “heads’’ and ‘“‘tails’’ of the chain of seeds. Both methods of 
divination lead to the same set of figures, known by the same names; and 
from this point on the procedure for both is exactly the same. 

Associated with each of these figures are a number of ‘‘verses”’ (ese) which 
apply to that particular figure alone. When the diviner has arrived at one of 
the two hundred and fifty-six figures, he begins to recite its verses aloud. 
Since the client does not state his question to the diviner, the verses are 
recited at random. The client listens quietly through irrelevant verses until 
the diviner gives one that deals with his problem, and takes this as the answer 
to his question. Any figure may include verses dealing with a number of 
questions, and therefore provide answers to a number of types of problems: 
death, sickness, gaining wealth, taking a wife, and so on. 


1 Field work in the town of Ife, Nigeria, during 1937-38 was made possible by a fellowship 
of the Social Science Research Council of New York City. 
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The verses generally follow the pattern of describing a previous divination 
in remote times for some legendary character, including a statement of his 
problem and the sacrifice that was prescribed for him. They tell how that 
character either sacrificed and prospered, or failed to sacrifice and met with 
misfortune. They conclude by stating or implying that the present client is 
confronted by the same problem and should make the same sacrifice. In 
many cases, as in the following example from the figure Irete-(I)rosun, the 
statement of the lot of the legendary character upon making or refusing to 
make the sacrifice is expanded into one of the typical West African folktales. 


“Oropa Niga; to fight and stir up dust like Buffalo; parched dust on the top of 
rock”’ was the one who cast Ifa for Leopard when he was going to take land for a new 
house. They said that he should make a sacrifice so that someone else should not re- 
ceive the profits of his labor, and so that someone should not call upon the help of 
another in order to get the best of him. They said he should sacrifice one bag of 
corn-skins and four pigeons, and that he should carry these to a garden by a body of 
water. Leopard did not sacrifice, because he relied upon the strength of his own arms. 

One day Leopard, Goat, and She-goat were going to select land on which to build 
a house. When Goat arrived at the piece of land, he cleared the ground and then re- 
turned home. On the following day Leopard came to this same piece of land. When he 
arrived he found that someone had cleared the ground, and he asked, ‘‘Who has 
cleared the ground for me?’’ He dug the dirt to make the mud for the walls, and re- 
turned home. On the following day Goat again came to this piece of land. He saw that 
someone had broken the ground and he asked, ‘‘Who has dug the dirt for me?”’ He be- 
gan to build the walls; he built one layer and then went home. On the following day 
Leopard went to this piece of land. When he arrived he found that someone had built 
one layer of the walls, and he asked ‘‘Who has built one of the layers of the walls of 
my house for me?”’ Then he built the second layer of the walls and went home. On the 
following day when Goat came, he found that another layer had been built upon that 
which he had made, and he asked, ‘“‘Who built another layer for me on the one that I 
built?” 

In this way the wall was finished and ready to be roofed. Goat made ready and went 
to cut rafters; he carried these back to the place where the house was. On the following 
day Leopard went to cut rope. He brought it back to the piece of land, and found that 
someone had brought rafters to the site of the house. He asked, ‘‘Who has brought 
rafters to my house for me?” He put down the rope and went home. On the following 
day Goat made ready and went to the house to erect the rafters. He found the rope 
there and asked, ‘‘Who has brought rope to my house for me?” He began to erect the 
rafters, and when this had been finished he went home. On the following day Leopard 
came to erect the rafters, but he found that someone else had done it. He asked, ‘‘Who 
has erected the rafters of my house for me?”’ He began to thatch the roof with leaves, 
and finished thatching it. On the day after this happened, when Goat came to thatch 
the house, he found that someone had thatched it and he asked, ‘‘Who came and 
thatched my house for me?’’ He said that on the next day he would move to his new 
house. 

On the following day, as he was coming, Goat met Leopard on the road, also moving 
to the new house. Leopard asked Goat what he wanted at his house. And Goat asked 
Leopard what he wanted at his house. They were about to fight, when She-goat said 
that they should not fight, that they could live in the house together. So they began 
to live together in the house, but one day Goat saw Leopard bring home the body of a 
dead animal. When he looked at it more closely, he saw that it was the body of his own 
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PLATE 1. Diviner with the chain of eight seeds cast before him. 
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Note the sixteen palm-nuts in the left hand and the other paraphernalia about the tray 
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father that Leopard had killed and brought home for food. On the following day he 
saw Leopard bring home the body of his mother. Goat made ready and went to see a 
hunter. He begged the hunter to kill a leopard for him, promising that if he did so, he 
would give him something. The hunter got ready and killed a leopard for Goat, and 
when Leopard met Goat on the road carrying the body of a dead leopard, he was 
frightened. He asked Goat how he had been able to kill a leopard, and Goat told 
Leopard that he had the evil eye, so that everything he looked at had to die. When 
Leopard heard this he jumped into the forest and ran away forever; he did not return 
to the house any more. Thus Goat and his wife, She-goat, came to own their own 


house. 
Ifa says that a certain hunter should make a scarifice so that he will not accidentally 


kill a human being during this year; and that someone who is going to take land fora 
new house or a new farm should make a sacrifice lest someone ask a medicine man to 
make medicine against him, and so that he will not get into a fight with medicine over 
the house. And there is also a child whom we look upon as only a child; we should not 
treat him asa child because he has a father who stands behind him. If we should treat 
him asa child, his father behind him will undermine us and almost completely destroy 
our entire family because of the land for this house or farm. 


This example demonstrates clearly how a well-known folktale, explaining 
why leopards live in the forest and goats live in the town, may form an 
integral part of an Ifa verse. The initial statement is interpreted by inform- 
ants as the name of the diviner who cast Ifa in the instance which serves as a 
precedent for the client. In some verses these “praise names’”’ are closely 
related to proverbs in form, but they mean very little to either the client or 
the diviner, both of whom get their real understanding of the verse, its 
applications, and in some cases the reason why the specific ingredients of the 
sacrifice are called for, from the story. Thus in the above verse the three 
different situations under which the prescribed sacrifice is applicable are all 
derived from the story about Goat and Leopard. That those verses which are 
without folktales or myths give only an almost unintelligible introduction 
and a set of arbitrary instructions barren of any explanation or interpretation 
can be seen by reading only the first and last paragraphs of the verse above. 

The Yoruba recognize two classes of stories: the folktales (alg), like the 
one cited above; and the myths, traditions, or “‘histories’’ (itan). The folk- 
tales are ordinarily told for amusement about the fire on moonlight evenings 
during the season of the harmattan. The myths on the other hand are re- 
garded as historically true, and are quoted by the old men to settle a difficult 
point in a serious discussion of ritual or political matters. Both types, how- 
ever, are recited under the same conditions by the diviners as a part of the 
Ifa verses. 

By and large the myths or histories are distinguished by having deities or 
legendary figures as characters rather than animals, and by explaining or 
justifying present-day ritual behavior. But as Boas has pointed out, because 
of the ease of substitution of characters and explanatory elements, these 
distinctions do not make it possible to classify any plot as either a myth or a 
tale in the generic sense. In some verses the deities Ifa and Eshu appear in 
the role of trickster instead of Tortoise; but there are many others, like the 
one above, where the characters are animals, and some in which Tortoise 
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himself is the trickster. And in the Ifa verses, the purpose of both myths and 
tales is to justify the prediction that is made and to explain to the client why 
a particular sacrifice is necessary. 

It is obvious that these stories are not recited by the diviners simply for 
the amusement of their clients, and that their function is not limited to 
providing entertainment or aesthetic satisfaction. They are not non-utilitar- 
ian, but have a practical application of a type that can be compared to the 
use of elaborate costumes, carved masks, or highly decorated paraphernalia 
in religious ceremonies. It is generally accepted that graphic and plastic art 
in primitive cultures is seldom pure art; in this instance we have a case of 
applied art in the field of literature. The verbal incantations, the myths, and 
the songs used as a part of magical and religious ritual can also be cited as 
examples of ‘“‘applied’’ literary art. 

While the full significance of this point may not have been previously 
recognized, it is implicit in the attempts that have been made to distinguish 
myths from folktales on the basis of whether or not they are employed as a 
part of ritual. However since both myths and folktales, according to the 
Yoruba categories, are associated with the ritual of divination, a distinction 
between them on this basis is no more satisfactory than one based on the 
type of characters which appear in the plot. The real basis of the Yoruba 
categories seems to be whether the accounts are to be regarded as fact or 
fiction. 

The special relationship that exists between Yoruba divination and folklore 
has further significance. The existence of a group of professionals who system- 
atically learn folktales and recite them to outsiders in connection with 
their work is a factor to be considered in accounting for the profusion of folk- 
tales in West Africa. The diviners are recognized as knowing more folktales 
than anyone else, but it is taboo for them to tell these tales except as a part 
of their divining. 

Before beginning to practice a Yoruba diviner must know at least four 
verses for each two hundred and fifty-six figures, or a minimum of over a 
thousand verses. Besides the verses themselves he must also learn the elabo- 
rate sacrifices and the ‘‘medicines’’ or magical formulae which accompany 
them. It is easy to understand why it takes from four to twenty years to 
learn divining, and why most diviners continue to study all their lives. It 
is said that there are sixteen verses for each of the two hundred fifty-six 
figures, or over four thousand verses. While it was impossible to determine 
the number of verses for any one town, and even less for the tribe of three 
million individuals as a whole since the verses vary somewhat from town to 
town, this seems to be a traditional, and not necessarily an accurate answer. 
Each diviner learns only a portion of the total universe of verses known in 
his town. Some of the better diviners say that they know about eight verses 
for each figure, and about fifty for one or two important figures. 

The diviners claim that all folktales have been taken over for secular pur- 
poses from the Ifa system as revealed by the gods. It is of course just as 
probable, a priori, that the stories were incorporated into the system of 
divination from the common body of folk literature. About half of the one 
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hundred and eighty-six verses recorded in Yoruba by the author have myths 
or folktales as explanations. It may be, however, that in some cases the 
informant did not learn the verse complete with the story, or that he omitted 
the story in reciting the verse. While all diviners will admit that they have 
heard some folktales for which they do not know the corresponding Ifa verses, 
they claim that such verses do exist and that other diviners would know 
them. Out of ten folktales taken at random from those recorded by Frobenius 
in the towns of Ibadan and Ife, six were matched with Ifa verses by a single 
diviner in the latter town. The verse given above, for example, may be com- 
pared with Frobenius’ “Der Ziegenbock verjagt den Leoparden.’”? 

The Ifa system of divination is practiced not only by the Yoruba, but by 
the inhabitants of Dahomey* and Togoland‘ as well, and in the New World 
by the Negroes of Brazil’ and Cuba.® The fact that this relationship between 
folklore and divination probably holds wherever Ifa divination is practiced 
raises certain questions. Does it hold for the Jukun whose apparatus, as 
Meek has remarked,’ resembles the Yoruba chain of seeds? Does it hold for 
the systems of divination of the Bambara, the Fulani of Macina, and the 
Mossi, for that of Mohammed Ez Zenati, for that used in Algeria, all of which 
are based on sets of sixteen similar figures?* Does it hold for other types of 
divination in West Africa? Are the folktales in East and South Africa con- 
nected with divination? And is such a relationship to be found anywhere 
outside of Africa and the areas of African influence? 


Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


2 L. Frobenius, Die Atlantische Gétterlehre, Atlantis 10 (Frankfurt a. M., 1926) 248-50. 

3 J. Bertho, La Science du Destin au Dahomey (Africa 9: 359-78, 1930). M. J. Herskovits, 
Dahomey (New York, 1938) 209-14. 

4 J. Spieth, Die Religion der Eweer in Siid-Togo (Leipzig, 1911) 189-225. 

5 A. Ramos, O Negro Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1934) 38. Idem., As Culturas Negras No 
Novo Mundo (Rio de Janeiro, 1937) 136. 

6 F. Ortiz, Los Negros Brujos (Madrid, 1906) 58. 

7C. K. Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom (London, 1931) 326-8. 

*L. Tauxier, La Religion Bambara (Etudes Soudanaises, Paris, 1927) 220-7. C. Monteil, 
La Divination chez les Noirs de I’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise (Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes 
Historiques et Scientifiques de I’ Afrique Occidentale Frangaise (14: 27-136, 1931)). E. Doutté, 
Magie et Religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (La Société Musulmans du Maghrib, Algiers, 1909) 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL COUNCIL MEETING, 1942 


At the meeting of the Council, December 28, 1942, Hotel Astor, New York, 
the business of the year was transacted. No open session was held because of 
the war situation, hence no papers were presented and the meeting confined 
its attention to strictly business matters. The President, Harold W. Thomp- 
son, presided. The following resolutions were made, seconded and carried: 

Resolved, that the new president appoint one person to report at the next 
Council meeting the content of the Society’s constitution with any recom- 
mendations for change or additions thereto. 

Resolved, that the residue moneys from the Parsons bequest after provid- 
ing for the costs of Memoir Volume 26, Part 3 be set up in a special fund to be 
known as the Parsons fund; this fund to be added to from various sources 
in the future and to be used in payments of other than ordinary expenses of 
the Society. 

Resolved, that any moneys secured through sale of securities now held 
by the permanent fund or any other additions to this fund be reinvested in 
United States Government Bonds, Series G. 

Resolved, that the 1942 sales policy and practices be approved aid the new 
Treasurer instructed to continue it. 

Resolved, that the Treasurer be instructed subject to the constitution to 
drop members who have not paid dues for two years. 

Resolved, that a representative be appointed for each state and for various 
other areas or localities as may be desirable with powers to solicit member- 
ship, the representatives to be selected from the membership of the Society 
or from the officers of local organizations. 

Resolved, that up to $50 be appropriated for publishing certificates of 
membership. 

Resolved, that the Society pay the cost of the annual bonding of its 
Treasurer for $10,000. 

Resolved, that a fire insurance policy in the amount of $5000 for a three 
year period be taken on the publication stock of the Society housed in Weight- 
man Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, that up to $100 for secretarial assistance to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer for the year 1943 be appropriated. 

Resolved, that the Society approves in principle the policy of joint pub- 
lications between the American Folklore Society and other societies. 

Resolved, that the Parsons fund be deposited in a Savings Bank. 

Resolved, that the Society approves in principle the formation of an index 
for subsequent issuance as a Memoir, but makes no appropriation for this 
for 1943. 

Resolved, that the Treasurer’s report be accepted subject to approval of 
an auditing committee consisting of Frank G. Speck and J. Alden Mason. 
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Resolved, that the Society express its gratitude to D. S. Davidson for his 
services to the Society as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Resolved, that the Society express its gratitude to Erminie W. Voegelin for 
her services as Editor. 

Resolved, that the Society notes with sorrow the death of two of its 
members during 1942, Professors Franz Boas and B. Malinowski. 

Resolved, that the American Folklore Society express its profound sense of 
loss in the death on December 21, 1942 of Professor Franz Boas who was in 
every sense a pillar of the Society, one to whose efforts and vision its very 
existence and progress are due, and one upon whom we depended for wise 
advice even after he ceased to be an active officer. This resolution is an ex- 
pression of appreciation for the uncountable hours and the thought he spent 
in behalf of the Society. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of Leslie White, Chairman, Ann 
Gayton and Marian W. Smith, presented a slate for officers for the year 
1943. Other nominations were made from the floor and the following officers 
were elected: President, Gladys A. Reichard; First Vice-President, John M. 
Cooper; Second Vice-President, Emelyn E. Gardiner; Secretary-Treasurer, 
MacEdward Leach; Editor, Erminie W. Voegelin; Associate Editors, Marius 
Barbeau, Aurelio Espinosa, A. H. Gayton, George Herzog, Gladys Reichard, 
Archer Taylor, Stith Thompson and J. W. Ashton, the latter to serve as 
Book Review Editor; Executive Committee, D. S. Davidson and L. C. Jones; 
Councillors to serve through 1945, L. J. Davidson, A. Espinosa, R. Flannery, 
G. Foster, A. I. Hallowell, J. H. Herriott, F. W. Hodge, T. James, Mac- 
Edward Leach, R. Jente, E. M. Loeb, A. Lomax, L. C. Jones, W. LaBarre, 
H. Lee, A. Lesser, A. Rey, L. L. Seale, F. G. Speck and T. Starck. 

The membership list of the Society is encouraging in view of all circum- 
stances, yet it should be pointed out to all members that our prosperity as 
represented in the size and number of our publications is primarily dependent 
on dues collected each year. For instance, if it were possible to double our 
membership we could more than double our services to our members. 

During 1942 the Society lost forty-two members as the result of resigna- 
tions, deaths, dropping of members with delinquent dues, and cancellation 
of foreign memberships. It is to be hoped that the latter will return to the 
Society after the war. As of December 31, 1942 the members of the Society 
were distributed in the following categories: 


Honorary members 6 
Life members 10 
Annual members 418 


D.S. Davipson, Secretary-Treasurer 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1942 


Receipts Expenditures 

Bank Balance 1-1-42 $1568.13 Journal 211-12 $ 478.32 
1942 Dues 1323.71 Journal 213-14 547.62 
Gift for Memoir 37 551.21 Journal 215-16 503.04 
Interest (Permanent Fund) 70.87. Journal 217 397.26 
Advance Dues for 1943 547-20 Journal 218 364.64 
Sales 1288.89 Memoir 37 631.13 
———— Editor’s Expenses 36.65 

$5350.01 Review Editor’s Expenses 20.00 

Administration 181.30 

Refunds 15.50 


Bank Balance 12-31-42 2174.55 


$5350.01 


D. S. Davipson, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. G. SPECK, Auditor 
J. A. Mason, Auditor 


EDITOR’S REPORT, 1942 


During 1942 six numbers of the JOURNAL and one Memoir were published 
by the American Folklore Society. 

Numbers 213-14, edited by Archer Taylor, appeared in late spring. 
Shortly afterward Numbers 215-16 were distributed. In August Number 217, 
the third number for 1942, was released, together with title-page and table of 
contents for Volume 53 (1940). Early in November Number 218 was issued 
with title-page, table of contents and index for Volume 55. Volume 55, 1942 
(Numbers 215~—18) contains 268 pages and carries five musical notations and 
one line drawing. 

During 1942 the editor’s efforts were mainly directed toward bringing the 
JOURNAL up to date. With the generous cooperation of two former editors, 
Gladys A. Reichard and Dr. Taylor, and under the wise stewardship of the 
secretary-treasurer, D. S. Davidson, this aim has been achieved. It was also 
possible to institute a few new features in the 1942 JOURNALS. The depart- 
ment of Folklore News was begun as a regular feature of each issue. A current 
list of national, state, and regional folklore societies with their officers and 
publication organs was compiled by Wayland D. Hand and printed as a cover 
announcement in each issue. The department of Some Recent Publications 
was changed to a more current Recent Publications Received section in 
which are listed all books and articles sent to the JOURNAL each quarter. 
The membership list of the Society as of December 1941 was printed in the 
first issue for 1942. 

A gradual upswing in membership, and therefore in our printing budget, 
permits definite plans for reéstablishing the JOURNAL as a quarterly in 1943. 
Most, if not all of the manuscripts accepted prior to 1942 will have been 
printed by the end of 1943. 
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Several suggestions regarding changes in JOURNAL format were made to the 
editor during the year. After consultation with the officers of the Society, 
it was decided to put certain of these suggestions into effect in the 1943 
JourNAL. The size of type page was enlarged, a new cover design adopted, and 
a somewhat less expensive paper selected for the inside stock. The difficulties 
which formerly arose when articles submitted for publication needed special 
phonetic characters have now been eliminated. After securing bids from 
various publishers the printing of the JOURNAL was placed with the George 
Banta Publishing Company, a firm able to supply us with a large stock of 
special characters at no extra charge. 

One Memoir, Volume 37, Myths and Tales of the Chiricahua Apache 
Indians, by Morris Edward Opler with an Appendix of Apache and Navaho 
Comparative References by David French, was seen through the press in 
1942 by Dr. Taylor and was issued free to members of the Society in the fall 
of 1942. Another Memoir, Volume 26, Part 3, Folklore of the Antilles, by 
Elsie Clews Parsons, was seen through the press by Dr. Reichard and will be 
distributed free to members early in 1943. The editor wishes to thank Dr. 
Taylor and Dr. Reichard for having given so generously of their time and 
effort in seeing these two Memoirs through to publication. 


ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN, Editor 





NOTES 


ADDENDA TO BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS: To the 
very full Bibliography of Elsie Clews Parsons published in this JOURNAL 56: 48-56, 
1943, may be added the following items: 

1916—Heroes of the Sea (New Republic 8: 144). 

Separate Invitation—Not Divorce (New Republic 7: 307). 

1919—A West Indian Tale (JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 32: 442-3). 

1921—Tale and Song from Virginia (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 34: 125). 

1922—Review: The Black Border, by Ambrose E. Gonzales (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 

FOLKLORE 35: 332-3). 
Waiyautitsa of Zufii, New Mexico (in American Indian Life by Several of 
Its Students, ed. E. C. Parsons, 157-73, New York). [Not a reprint of the 
1919 article of the same title.] 
1926—Der spanische Einfluss auf die Marchen der Pueblo-Indianer (Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie 58: 16-28). 
1939—Review: Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri, by Joseph M. 
Carriére (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 52: 215-16). 
1940—[An expression of opinion on war] (New Republic 103: 554). 
The publication dates of the following items should be corrected: 
1917—Zufii Conception and Pregnancy Beliefs (Proceedings, Nineteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists 379-83, Washington). [Given as 1915] 
1919—Translator and editor: Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico, by Noél Dumarest 
(Memoirs, American Anthropological Association 6:3). [Given as 1920.] 
1930—Spanish Elements in the Kachina Cult of the Pueblos (Proceedings, Twenty- 
third International Congress of Americanists 582-603, New York). 
[Given as 1928.] 
1940—Taos Tales (Memoirs, American Folklore Society 34). [Given as 1941.] 
LESLIE SPIER. 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


ATTILA AND MODERN RIDDLES:—The proverbial saying that grass will 
not grow where Attila’s horse has trod receives confirmation and interpretation from 
an unexpected source. The meaning of the saying is clear: longlasting destruction 
follows in the wake of Attila. Some Eastern European and Asiatic riddles describing 
the spot on which the yurt of a nomadic tribe has stood explain the saying. In the 
Caucasus, the Svanians say, ‘‘Where the red ox has rolled, nothing comes up,’ and 
the Estonians know the variant, ‘‘An ox lies on the ground, the spot remains for seven 
years.’’*? The Turcomans describe a forest fire in the riddle, ‘‘On the earth where a 
red cow has grazed, grass will not grow.’’® Other animals occur in these riddles. The 


1 J. Nizheradze, Sbornik materialov dlja opisanija méstnostej i plemen Kavkaza (31: 4, 
1902) 68-9, No. 26. 

2 F, J. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren und dusseren Leben der Ehsten (St. Petersburg, 1876) 
265. 
3 A. N. Samojlvit, Zagadki zakaspilskikh turkmenov, (Zivaja starina 18, 1909) 58-9, No. 
28. He cites N. Katanov, Zapiski Imp. Russ. Geogr. Ob8é. po otdél. etnogr., 18: 2, No. 7; V. 
MoSkov, Obraztsy narodn. lit. t’urk. plemen, No. 34 in Radlov, Proben der Volksliteratur der 
tiirkischen Stimme (St. Petersburg, 1904) 10; L’ut8, Kirgiskaja khrestomatija (Tashkent, 
1883) No. 21. 
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Bulgarians say, ‘“‘The grass does not grow where the red dog lies,’ and the Calmuck, 
“The footsteps of a three-year-old camel will not be erased for three years” and ‘‘The 
traces of a castrated camel will not be erased for ten years.’ The allusion in the last 
text is not entirely clear, but perhaps no particular significance is attached to the 
special mention of a castrated camel. Riddlers often introduce an unnecessary special- 
ization into their descriptions. These riddles are related to such descriptions of a fire 
as the Serbian ‘‘A log here, a log there, and in the middle lies a dragon, where the grass 
does not grow,” ‘“There are two valleys; between them lies a dragon; where the dragon 
lies, there grows no grass,’’ and ‘“‘Where our Red lives, there no grass ever grows.’”® 
Such riddles as these are obviously the explanation of the proverbial saying about 
Attila’s horse, and in turn the proverbial saying is a precious bit of evidence suggest- 
ing the age of the riddle. It need hardly be pointed out that grass is far less likely to 
grow on the site of a yurt than on a field that has been swept by a fire. The Turcoman 
riddle is therefore a less precise observation of natural facts than the other parallels, 
and the Serbian versions as well as possibly also the Bulgarian represent an adjust- 
ment of the old theme to a modern manner of living with fixed fireplaces. 
ARCHER TAYLOR. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


AMANDA THE CAPTIVE:—This song, which is very old—certainly originating 
before 1760—must reiate an actual historical occurrence, but a good deal of research 
in the early history of New Hampshire and Massachusetts has failed to bring to light 
even one other reference to the chivalrous Indian chief ‘‘Young Albion,”’ or to the 
beautiful captive ‘‘Amanda.” 

Although the incidents described in the song must have taken place along the upper 
Merrimack, that is to say, in the general vicinity of Lincoln, New Hampshire, I have 
never heard it sung there, but a good many old people in the northern end of the State 
are familiar with it, and they assert that ‘‘Young Albion’”’ is none other than the fam- 
ous Indian chief Metallak, last of the Coo-ash-aukes, who died in Stewartstown, New 
Hampshire, in 1847, aged 120 years. He was known to have been deposed from his 
chieftainship for having saved a white captive from torture. Against this theory, how- 
ever, is the tradition that Metallak’s captive was the “‘dreaded scout,”” Major Benja- 
min Whitcomb, the most active man on our northern border during the Revolution- 
ary War. 

The following version differs considerably from such previously printed versions as 
J. A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs (New York, 1910) 271-5; G. F. Will, Songs of Western 
Cowboys (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 22, 1909) 256-7; Charles Peabody, A 
Texas Version of the ‘‘White Captive,’’ (ibid. 25, 1912) 169-70; P[hillips] B[arry], 
Olban, or the White Captive (Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast 8: 
19-24, 1934). 

Amanda the Captive 
The sun had gone down o’er the hills in the west 
The last beams had faded on Moose Hillock’s crest 
When at midnight of hour the red lightning flashed 
And far down the mountain the cataract dashed. 


4 V. Ikonomov, Sbornik za narodni uomtvorenija 1: 146, No. 10, 1889. 

5 V. Kotovit, Kalmykskija zagadki i poslovitsy (Izdanija fakulteta vostotnykh iazykov 
Imp. S. Petersb. universiteta 16: 11, Nos. 50, 51, 1905). 

He cites §. L. Bazarov, Dvesti zagadok aginskikh Buriat (Trudy Troitskosavtsko-Kiakh- 
tinskago otdél, Priamurskago otdél, Imp. Russ. Geogr. 5, No. 84, 1902). 

*S. Novakovié, Srpske narodne zagonetke (Pantevo, 1877) 15, Nos. 4-6. 
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At intervals came the hollowing sigh 

The hoot of the owl and the catamount’s cry 
The howl of the wolf in his low cavern cell 
And the crash of the dead forest tree as it fell. 


At the foot of the hemlock the wild game was flung 
Above on its branches their rude armor hung 

When from battle and plunder each warrior reposed 
From the toils of the day which evening had closed. 


They led in a captive, unfriended, forlorn 

Her feet bathed in blood and her clothing all torn 

She scorned the vengeance and wrath of her foes 

And sighed for the hour when her sufferings might close. 


Ere the blushes of morning again should return 
Amanda was destined in torture to burn 
Amanda, the pride of her village and home 
Afar up the Merrimack waters had come. 


The pile was constructed, in the red torches glare 
Amanda was bound with her white bosom bare 
While around her stood gazing the merciless throng 
Impatient to join in the war-dance and song. 


Young Albion, the chief of those warriors, stood near 
With eye like an eagle and foot like a deer 

A soul that would scorn a free man to crave 

A tear for the suffering and a sigh for the brave. 


One moment he gazed on the charms of the fair 
Her dark hazel eyes uplifted in prayer 

Half hidden from view was her bosom of snow 
By her dark auburn hair that in ringlets did flow. 


“Forbear!’’ cried Young Albion, ‘‘your torches forbear, 
Amanda shall live, by my weapons I swear 

This night if a victim must burn at the tree, 

Young Albion, your chieftain, that victim shall be.” 


To rescue Amanda then forward he rushed, 

The revelry ceased, the tumult was hushed 

Oh! how mute stood that group of warriors around 
While Young Albion the cords of Amanda unbound. 


On the Merrimack waters at dawn of the day 

A white birch canoe was seen gliding away 

As fleet as the wild duck that swam by their side, 
Young Albion and Amanda together did ride. 


At dusk of the evening her white cot was seen, 

The smoke curling blue o’er the wild willows green 
Oh! what was her joy when she landed on shore 
Where she met with her father and mother once more. 


Young Albion stood gazing to see them embrace 
His kind heart affected, tears ran down his face 
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All the favor he asked them was shelter and food 
With joy it was granted to the chief of the wood. 


So Amanda returned to her village and home 
Lamenting that Albion a savage was born 
O long may the praises of Albion be sung 
Until civilization unites them in one. 
RoBERT E. PIKE. 
Great Bend, Pa. 


PEARL BRYAN :—The statement of the events upon which this song is founded 
is quoted from Paul G. Brewster’s Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Bloomington, Ind., 
1940) 283. “‘The story told of the tragedy is this: Pearl Bryan, the daughter of a well- 
to-do farmer near Greencastle [Indiana], was seduced by a William Wood (Woods). 
Becoming pregnant, she left home, ostensibly for Indianapolis. Instead, however, she 
went to Cincinnati, where she appealed to an acquaintance, Scott Jackson, at the time 
a student in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, to give her medical attention. On 
January 29 she left the Indiana House, where she had registered under an assumed 
name, in company with Jackson and a fellow-student of his, Alonzo Walling. She was 
never again seen alive. On February 1, 1896, her body, minus her head, was found 
near Fort Thomas, Kentucky. Her death was the result of a criminal operation. Iden- 
tification was made through her shoes, purchased in Greencastle, and by her feet, 
Miss Bryan being webfooted. Jackson and Walling were tried in Newport, Kentucky, 
on a charge of first degree murder. Each accused the other of the murder, Walling 
denying acquaintance with the girl. They were found guilty, and were hanged on 
March 20, 1897.’"! 

For other texts see John Harrington Cox, Folk Songs of the South (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935) 197, with a full account of the murder; Henry W. Shoemaker, North 
Pennsylvania Minstrelsy (Altoona, Pa., 1923) 201; Josiah Combs, Folk-Songs du 
Midi des Etats Unis (Paris, 1926) 203; Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana, pp. 
283-9; Mellinger E. Henry, Ballads and Songs of the Southern Highlands (JouRNAL 
OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 42, 1929) 280, 301, Charles J. Finger, Frontier Ballads 
(New York, 1927) 80-81; Mellinger E. Henry, Folk-Songs from the Southern High- 
lands (New York, 1938) 209-14. 

The following version of ‘‘Pearl Bryan’’ was communicated by Mrs. Frank Newell, 
Christie Street, Leonia, New Jersey, who received it from her daughter, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie White. She had it from the sister of Mrs. Maud Clark who “‘lived out that way 
where it happened and she sent me [her sister] this copy of the song in November, 
tors." 

Pearl Bryan 
Young ladies, if you listen 
To a story I relate 
That happened near Fort Thomas 
In old Kentucky state, 
It was January the 31 
This dreadful deed was done 
By Jackson and Walen to Pearl Bryan. 
How cold their blood must run! 


1 Since quoting the above statement Mrs. Marjorie Newell White has brought to my atten- 
tion a complete story of the crime in the magazine, Master Detective (26: 2, 32-58. April, 
1942). The title of the story is Whispering Wires. It isa full and detailed account of the tragedy 
and all the persons connected with it. 
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Chorus: 
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Poor Pearl! Poor girl, 

She thought she was going right. 
She had no dream of murder 

On that dark stormy night. 

She pled with her executioner; 
Pleading was in vain; 

It was the hand of Jackson 

And that was all to blame. 


It was Scott Jackson and Walen 
That took Pearl Bryan’s life 

On that dark and stormy night 
With a big detective knife. 

Scott Jackson done the planning; 
Walen followed on. 

It made the whole world tremble 
To see what they had done. 


But little did Pearl Bryan think 
On that dark and gloomy day 
The grip she carried in her hand 
Would hide her head away. 

She thought it was a lover’s hand; 
She could trust it night and day; 
But alas! it was a lover’s hand 
That hid her head away. 


Scott Jackson wrote a letter 

To Willis Wood one day; 

Told him to write another 

To Pearl Bryan’s home and say, 
“T am not in Indianapolis; 

Sign her name, you may; 

Stick to your old chum, Bill, 
And I'll stick to you some day.” 


But little did Pearl’s parents think 
When she left their happy home, 
Their darling, dear and sweet, 
Would never more return. 

The aged parents renew their will. 
Their fortune they would give 

If Pearly could return again 
Another life to live. 


Young ladies, now take warning 
Since you find young men unjust. 


It may be your own best lover’s hand; 


You know not whom to trust. 
Pearl Bryan died away from home 
And in that lonely spot. 

My God, my God, believe it, girls, 
Don’t let this be your lot. 


MELLINGER EDWARD HENRY. 
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GOOD CHARACTERS IN MYTH 


In Number 219 of the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE it was suggested that some 
stories of the many unusual collections of tales published are unusually good, that 
some may even be pronounced great. This is the case with some characters as well, 
and is particularly true of characters in American Indian and African folklore, less 
well known than that of Europe and Asia where the written tradition is much older. 
Zeus and Thor, Vulcan and Loki, Reynard the Fox, Alibaba, Sinbad, and numerous 
characters are so well known as to have become proverbial. Characters as interesting 
and spectacular have developed in North American mythology, but have usually not 
been analyzed in such a way as to become generally recognized outside the group 
possessing the stories. Coyote, and his counterparts, Bluejay and Raven, compare 
favorably with Reynard the Fox, if they do not have an edge on him, as a personifica- 
tion of slyness and mischief. Other characters are described, usually by the implica- 
tions of the story, as powerful as Jove, as inventive as Vulcan, as provident as Ceres, 
as colorful as Iris. One of these characters is here briefly described, with some remarks 
on the means used in creating the impression. It is hoped that this characterization 
may interest readers to send in others with which they are well acquainted, but which 
are not well known to the general public. 


The Navaho Sun God 


Throughout the Plains area of North America, but particularly in the western por- 
tion, Sun isa powerful being whose influence on man and human life is inestimable. 
Among the Navaho Indians of the Southwest, Sun is considered a god so powerful 
that he is the subject of what might in another setting be called a cult; he is a creature 
described in myth and ritual so thoroughly that he might even be interpreted as the 
origin of all things worldly and human. 

Navaho mythology is so closely related to ritual, and ritual to nearly all phases 
of daily life, that it can hardly be said that the real and the mythicalaredifferentiated. 
For this reason myth becomes dogma and collaborates with actual behavior to il- 
luminate the ritualistic-empirical pattern of Navaho life. Fundamental to this picture 
is the conception of deity which includes practically everything in the universe, for 
even what we term inanimate objects may be deific in the sense that they are per- 
sonified beings with supernatural powers. The Navaho do not organize these beings 
into a hierarchy, for with them the least is as important as the greatest, but from our 
own viewpoint the sun might be considered the head of all these deities. 

Some of them are characterized by a simple and brief manifestation of their powers 
which is almost strictly literary, since its ritualistic aspects are so abstract. Others are 
portrayed by quite tangible, but by no means always apparent symbols. Still others 
are not only described in detail, but may be graphically portrayed in sandpaintings, 
or actually impersonated with details of costume and masks thoroughly worked out. 
Sun is a god not impersonated by a masked dancer, as are some of the other gods, but 
represented frequently in sandpaintings and ubiquitous in the literature. 

His origin, like that of most Navaho characters, is obscure although it is hinted at. 
Sun, the god, is in a sense differentiated from the orb which is his symbol, and most 
often depicted as the symbol rather than as the person. The symbol is round and blue, 
has eyes, mouth and often horns (a symbol of extraordinary power). Only one sand- 
painting I know of shows him as a person, very much like other deific figures, and in 
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this he carries the orb in his hand. The name most frequently used for him is ‘“‘the-one- 
who-carries-the-sun,” but a ‘‘very sacred” reference for him is “‘our father.”’ In this he 
corresponds to a female character, Changing Woman, whose relationship to earth 
people is “‘our mother.” 

Sun, the deity, is a great seducer, and the word according to Navaho dogma, rep- 
resents an ideal rather than a rebuke, for all his philandering gave rise to good because 
it brought evil things under control. This is the Navaho interpretation of an ethical 
ideal. Sun is a glorious creature, so bright, shining and white (or blue) that the girls 
to whom he appears cannot look at him, they bow their heads and remain speechless, 
He sometimes rides a white horse, he eats food such as earth people are instructed to 
eat ceremonially—pollen, cornmush, a sauce of beeweed greens. He takes his lunch 
at the zenith at midday, but pauses only a moment to do so. 

In mythological times before this world was transformed and under control terrible 
monsters were borne by girls who conceived them through self-abuse with natural 
objects, quill, antler, smooth stones, cactus, all phases of the uncontrolled Sun and 
their own untutored impulses. Because these creatures were not acknowledged by 
parents and were brought up untamed by the winds, they were malformed and had 
the desire to live on human beings, thus preventing the earth from being populated. 
When finally deities arose who saw into man’s future—and these gods seem at times 
to be a part of the Sun’s plan—they arranged for the Sun to seduce the ideal woman, 
Changing Woman, who had miraculously appeared as a perfect baby in a perfect 
cradleboard on the top of one of the sacred mountains. As a result of four matings, 
supernaturally brought about and mythologically glorified, the saviors of man, 
Monster Slayer and Child-of-the-water, were born and became the war gods on whose 
adventures many Navaho rites and ceremonies are based. 

From the time the Sun became her lover, even until the present and for the uncal- 
culated future, Changing Woman represents the ideal of all women; she is a symbol of 
womanhood. The Navaho, though imaginative, is at all times strictly realistic withal, 
and therefore Changing Woman is the desirable one, the one for whom the lover does 
all he can. He showers great gifts upon her, even though she does not need or desire 
them, and the one time she opposes him, it is because he puts material interests, a 
beautiful home for her in the west, ahead of her modest and simple wishes which keep 
her in meager circumstances but give her the company of Earth people in whose wel- 
fare her main interest lies. 

At the same time that the Sun has the ideal lover on earth, he has also a wife in his 
sky home. She is jealous of his visits to the earth, she nags him and quarrels. One re- 
curring cause of their disagreement is the existence and frequent appearance of his 
earth children, their rivalry with her own children and the demonstrated superiority 
of their supernatural powers. 

The situation is exceedingly interesting as an example of a reversal of some of our 
own conceptions: the typical and ordinary mate of the attractive husband lives in the 
sky; the fascinating loved one lives on the earth. The children who furnish the great- 
est power for human good are the offspring of the unacknowledged mating on earth for 
they are the Holy Twins, but they are remodelled in appearance and accouterment to 
conform to the ideal image of the children born and bred in the sky. And, although the 
sky wife scolds her husband, she at the same time protects his earth children against 
their father’s anger, and later the Twins with their power cure her son of the bite of a 
watersnake. Thus are the constituents of earth and sky, of the human and divine in- 
extricably interlocked. 

An occurrence frequent in Navaho myth is the overcoming of a supernatural being 


1 This is also the common behavior of wellbred maidens in the presence of any strange man. 
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by the Sun who creates another exactly like him and endows the duplicate with his 
own powers and those of the other members of the pantheon. Identification of this 
kind is fundamental to Navaho dogma. Such episodes are really repetitions of the first 
one, but the mother of the newly created hero is depicted as a humble and helpless 
earth maiden whose life parallels that of Changing Woman, but includes the suffering 
necessary to an earth woman who bears the child of an unknown father. All mates of 
the Sun, although they eventually enjoy the prestige which comes of saving their 
people, go through life “having a hard time.’’ This is also true of their children for 
nothing Navaho is won without great effort, and ceremonial knowledge and power 
require more rather than less. They have to prove that they are true children of the 
Sun and the tests are the most severe imaginable. In setting them the Sun seems to be 
cruel, but the result of each is gain for the boys and for earth people. Sun is consist- 
ently depicted as doing the terrible things he does for the good of the boys; “‘it hurts 
him more than it does them.”’ It is difficult to assign more than a literary reason for 
his creation of the monsters which brought sorrow upon the earth and caused all the 
subsequent sufferings of the people and even of the Sun himself. Perhaps they are to 
be considered one of ‘‘Jove’s’’ mistakes; more likely their existence represents uni- 
versal error as compared with control which is knowledge and therefore good. 

Perhaps the most endearing quality of any god is his humanness and in this respect 
the Sun is no exception. When finally the Twins had passed all of their father’s tests 
and had, with the power of their mother and numerous lesser helpers on the way to 
the sky, shown that they were capable of the job, the Sun acceded to their request for 
weapons to kill the monsters by breaking down like the weakest of humans. He bowed 
his head and for some time was silent. After a time he looked up, wiped the tears from 
his eyes and said, ‘‘Big Monster, the chief of them all, was your older brother. I loved 
him above all others. But, if you let me dictate his destruction, even to dealing the 
first blow, I shall not regret it. Come, let us start!” 

A device used frequently by the Navaho in depicting character is the homely detail. 
This may in a few words show the function, behavior or power of a being, but it may 
also describe the symbol of material possessions. The most graphic impression of 
some deities is created by a description of their homes, and in this the Sun is no excep- 
tion. His house was the most beautiful of which the Navaho can conceive, and char- 
acteristically, it was of Pueblo style. It was guarded by a pair each of snakes, thun- 
ders, bears and winds. It was made of walls of precious stones—whiteshell, turquoise, 
abalone, redstone and jet—and stood on the shore of a great ocean east of the 
Navaho (or sky) land. In one description rooms gave off from each side in which were 
displayed the Sun’s wealth, flocks, blankets, farms and corn! On one wall there were 
pegs upon which hung clothing and weapons. Sun hung the orb upon.the foremost peg 
when he came home each night. At each side of the central or main room of this house 
there was a curious device like a large piston constructed of precious stone. The pur- 
pose of this was to test fatherhood. The boys, put into it, should properly have been 
crushed by the device but, since they were actually the Sun’s children, escaped. The 
Sun’s house is elaborately represented in sandpainting and in the symbol of the Sun’s 
house, a part of the ritual equipment of one branch of the Male Shooting Chant. 

This description of the Navaho sun god is brief compared with details available 
about him. Besides introducing a charming and attractive character, it shows as well 
some of the means Navaho mythology uses for creating an effect, means which often 


are subtle and impressive, and always vivid. 
Grapys A. REICHARD. 


Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 








FOLKLORE NEWS 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CENSORS NEEDED:—The Office of Censorship is in urgent and 
immediate need of translators of German, Italian, Spanish and Japanese for censor- 
ship of international mail. Translators of German or Italian are paid $1800 per 
annum; of Japanese $2300 per annum. Opportunities for advancement are many and 
promotion of qualified persons rapid. Application blanks may be secured from the 
District Postal Censor, 252 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

In addition a number of Postal Censorship stations need translators of Albanian, 
Arabic group, Armenian, Basque, Bulgarian, Czech, Estonian, Gaelic, Greek, Ha- 
waiian, Hindi, Hungarian, Icelandic, Indian dialects, Ladino, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
Maltese, Persian, Philippine dialects, Polish, Romansch, Slovene, Spanish, Swiss, 
Turkish, Welsh, and Portuguese. Salaries depend on whether the language involved 
is considered common or uncommon and whether the post of duty is in the United 
States or abroad. Application forms for these positions are obtainable from the Chief 
Postal Censor, Apex Building, Washington, D. C. 

Time is of utmost importance in these urgent needs of the Office of Censorship. 


FoLKsSONG ALBUMS READY FOR DISTRIBUTION :—Sets of the seven American folk- 
song albums recently prepared by the Archive of American Folk Song, Library of 
Congress (see this JOURNAL 56: 61, 1943) are now ready for general distribution. 
Each set of seven albums contains 32 doublefaced records with a total of 119 song 
titles. Printed leaflets giving text and commentary accompany the records. Single 
records or single albums from the set can also be purchased. A catalog listing titles 
and prices is obtainable free from the Archive of American Folk Song, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE:—The Chicago Folklore Prize, established in 1904 by 
the International Folklore Association, is awarded annually for an important con- 
tribution to the study of folklore. This contribution may be either a monograph, 
thesis, essay, or a collection of materials. Printed monographs must be submitted 
within one year from the time of publication. Monographs and collections must be 
submitted before May sixteenth to the Chairman of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago. The fund for the prize yields about 
forty dollars annually. The award is not restricted to students at the University of 
Chicago. 


MEMBERS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE:—Herbert Halpert, editor of the Hoosier 
Folklore Bulletin and president of the Hoosier Folklore Society, was inducted into the 
United States Army early in January, 1943. After completing basic training he will 
enter Officer Training Candidate School in April. 

Theodore McCown, Department of Anthropology, University of California at Berke- 
ley, entered the Signal Corps in December, 1942 and is now stationed at the 
Presidio at San Francisco. 

Morris Siegel of Columbia University is now in Washington working for the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


JourNnaL CopiEs For ExcHANGE:—William N. Fenton, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., has the following duplicate cop- 
ies of the JOURNAL: 20: 78, 21: 82, 23: 89, 24: OI, 27: 103, 29: III, 30: 115, 36: 141, 
37: 143-6. Dr. Fenton would like to exchange these, number for number, for the fol- 
lowing issues which he now lacks: 13: 48, 50, 14: 53, 55, 15: 57, 16: 63, 18: 68, 21: 80, 
81-2, 24, 93, 94, 25: 96, 26: 99, 101, 53: 210. Dr. Fenton would also like to purchase a 
copy of the Index (Memoir, American Folklore Society 14, 1930). 
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FoLtK ArTs CENTER EXHIBITION :— Masterpieces of Early American Folk Arts, the 
twelfth annual loan exhibition of the Folk Arts Center, will be on display at the 
Center, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City, through March and April. 


PANAMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND REvIEWS:—The Panamerican Institute of 
Geography and History cordially invites Americanists to send to the Institute books 
and articles which they have published in the fields of folklore, anthropology and 
history, complete personal bibliographies, critical notes on recently published books 
in their particular field of research, and their future programs of investigation. 
Correspondence should be addressed to Prof. Wigberto Jiménez Moreno, Boletin 
Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana, Avenida del Observatorio Naim. 192. 
Tacubaya, D. F., Republica Mexicana. 


SEPARATES DISCONTINUED DURING THE WAR:—To date our printers have lost 
almost one hundred employees to the Armed Forces, and like all printing firms are 
facing a serious labor shortage. Separate reprints, especially in small lots, involve a 
disproportionate amount of hand labor. 

Throughout the War period, therefore, the American Folklore Society will not offer 
separates of JOURNAL material to authors. Whole issues of the JOURNAL will be sub- 
stituted instead; ten free copies will be sent to authors of articles, five to authors of 
notes, two to authors of reviews. Contributors may buy additional copies of the issue 
in which their article appears, at the rate of three copies for one dollar. The ordinary 
price of single issues of the JOURNAL is one dollar per copy. 

Our printers assure us that they greatly appreciate our voluntary decision to dis- 
continue separates and that they will, on their part, endeavor to print each quarterly 
issue of the JOURNAL as nearly on schedule as possible. After the War ends the 
Society will return to the policy of supplying authors with separate reprints. 


Asout Our NEw Orricers:—Gladys A. Reichard, president, is professor of an- 
thropology at Barnard College, Columbia University, New York. She was a student 
of the late Franz Boas and received her doctoral degree at Columbia. Her major 
research and publications have been on the languages and cultures of southwestern 
and western American Indian groups. 

John M. Cooper, first vice-president, obtained his doctoral degree at the American 
College in Rome in 1902 and is now a professor of anthropology at Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. He has done field work among northern and 
western North American Indian tribes and has published several studies of primitive 
peoples of marginal cultures. 

Emelyn E. Gardner, second vice-president, received her training at the University 
of Michigan and taught, until her recent retirement, in the English department of 
what is now Wayne University, Detroit. In 1940 Miss Gardner organized the Folk- 
lore Project of Wayne University. Her publications include collections and studies of 
New York and Michigan folklore material. 

MacEdward Leach, secretary-treasurer, obtained his doctoral degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he is now teaching in the department of English. 
He has collected folklore in eastern Canada and in North Carolina, and is at present 
working on a dictionary of folklore. His interest lies in folk elements in literature, 
especially in medieval literature such as the romance. 

J. W. Ashton, review editor, received his doctoral training at the University of 
Chicago and since 1940 has been chairman of the department of English at the 
University of Kansas. His particular interests are in the cultural currents of sixteenth- 
century England and in the adaptation of folkore and folk literature in belles lettres. 
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CALIFORNIA FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, VOLUME I. Edited by Gustave O. Arlt and 
Archer Taylor. (389 pp. $4.00. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press for 
the California Folklore Society, 1942.) 


The California Folklore Society has finished its first year of the publication of its 
quarterly journal, devoted to the folklore of the whole Pacific slope, rather than sim- 
ply to the state of California, which would have constituted a most unsatisfactory 
limitation of scope and area. It is a rich record that has been produced during the 
year, testifying to the vitality of the Society and the richness and variety of its hunt- 
ing ground. Furthermore, there is every indication in the contents of the California 
Folklore Quarterly that the resources of the area are little more than tapped, which 
bodes well for the future. 

The journal runs about a hundred pages to a number, with the largest part of the 
space given over to reports on and analyses of folklore as it is found in this region. 
(Since there are already well organized means of collection and report on Indian ma- 
terials, they are not to be represented in the Quarterly.) As a stated part of the pur- 
pose of the journal, articles of wider provenance, dealing with general subjects which 
have only incidental relationship to Pacific coast beliefs, customs, or tales will be ad- 
mitted to the number of not more than one to each issue. There is a department of 
Notes and Queries, that repository of odds and ends of curious information; and each 
number ends with reviews of new books and a list of books received. 

There is a good variety in the main articles. The first in the volume is an analytical 
survey by Sidney R. Cowell of The Recording of Folk Music in California. It not only 
lists collections which have already been made, beginning with the now almost useless 
wax records of Charles F. Lummis, but also presents interesting accounts of some of 
the folk singers of the state, a welcome addition to the roll of American ‘“‘characters.” 
The latter part of the essay is an excellent analysis of the various fields of folk music 
which remain largely undeveloped, particularly the music of foreign groups who have 
made their homes in the state. 

There are three other examples of ambitious folkloristic analysis: a study by R. K. 
Beardsley and Rosalie Hankey of the variants of the story of the vanishing hitchhiker 
(303-36), a good example of contemporary folktale already to be found scattered 
pretty well all over this country; Bertrand H. Bronson’s Samuel Hall’s Family Tree 
(47-64) and Professor Child’s Ballad Tunes (185-200). Quite rightly in the latter two, 
much of the emphasis is on the relationship of words and music and on the value of 
tunes in tracing the ancestry of popular songs. 

As is to be expected in such a journal many of the articles are primarily collections 
of folktales and folk beliefs. The most extensive such study in this first volume is that 
by Wayland D. Hand, California Miners’ Folklore, which appears in two parts, one 
dealing with stories and beliefs ‘‘above ground’’ (24-46) and the other ‘‘below 
ground” (127-53). It is a wide survey and analysis of types, rather than a conven- 
tional collection, opening up many fields for the collector and indicating many of the 
characteristics of this highly specialized group of folk materials. For the reader un- 
acquainted with the language of the miners a brief glossary would have been useful 
to make clear some of the terms. There is also a collection of songs of western miners 
(213-32) a collection of California ghost stories (155-77), some jump-rope rhymes 
from California (245-52), and a collection of Mormon “legends” (105-25). This 
last sets out to call attention to a frequently overlooked field of legend and tradition 
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in this country by presenting a chronological series of specimens of popular stories 
culled both from the written records of the Mormons and from current popular tradi- 
tion. 

One of the most interesting types of study is that dealing with foreign groups in the 
area. This too, we hope, is but a taste of things to come. Jean B. Johnson reports on 
The Huapango: a Mexican Singing Contest (233-44) and Juan B. Rael on New Mex- 
ican Spanish Feasts (83-90), interesting for its proof of the great decline in popularity 
of many of these religious feasts in the last thirty years. The most striking work in this 
group, however, is a very effective literary tale by Jon Lee, The Tragedy of the Sev- 
enth Day (337-57) which illustrates beautifully the way in which folk belief and 
custom can, and often do, serve as the basis for a work of conscious literary art. 
Around a very simple story of death the author has painted the characters of a Chi- 
nese family, clearly set forth in the light of folk practices associated with the observ- 
ance of their New Year. Stylistically it stands in sharp contrast to the equally inter- 
esting tale of Don José—the Love Mad Lopez (369-71), who, if he should turn out 
to be no real folk figure at all, certainly ought to be one. 

In a class by itself is Rena V. Grant’s The Localized Vocabulary of California Verse 
(253-90), which indicates to what a large degree the California scene and the foreign 
words and phrases so frequently used as California place names have been introduced 
in local verse as a perfectly natural subject in some instances, to give local color in 
others, or simply for their poetic quality in others. The article includes an extensive 
glossary of such terms, with examples of their use. 

Finally, there is, appropriately, some space devoted to prominent collectors of Cali- 
fornia folklore, the late Charles F. Lummis and George Ezra Dane, two men whose 
interests and contributions in this field were quite different, but who both saw the 
need and opportunities for collection and devoted their energies to the task. They 
serve as good patron saints for the Quarterly in this its first volume. 

The richness both in content and variety of this first volume of the Quarterly bears 
witness not only to the usefulness of the local folklore society devoted to the explora- 
tion of a more or less homogeneous district or area but also to the need of such an or- 
ganization as a stimulus both to collection and, what is equally important, the sys- 
tematic publication of the results of collection and the careful analysis of folkways and 
of folk literature. It is probably only through such local encouragement that anything 
like a full gathering in of such materials can be made before, in the swift rush of mod- 
ern life, much of it simply disappears. Furthermore, it stimulates the study of new 
local legends, which may seem at first too limited in their provenance for the concern 
of the more general groups. 

If one may judge from this first volume, the California Folklore Society is tapping a 
great reservoir of materials, the knowledge of which is going to be most useful in 
working out the folk patterns of American life and making possible a fuller under- 
standing of the highly complex American civilization. It is to be hoped that it will 
maintain in succeeding volumes the nice balance between studies of various types 
which it has so happily attained in its first volume. 

J. W. AsHTon. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Navajo CREATION Mytu, THE STORY OF THE EMERGENCE. Hasteen Klah. Recorded 
by Mary C. Wheelwright. (Navajo Religion Series, Vol. I. Museum of Navajo 
Ceremonial Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 237 pp., 16 pls. $10.00. Santa Fe: The 
Rydal Press, 1942.) 


After a brief preface telling of her methods and her association with the informant, 
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and an introduction giving a general outline of Navaho mythology and ceremonial 
practice, especially of sandpainting ceremonies, Miss Wheelwright presents the 
“Creation Myth” as told to her by Left Handed (Klah) the famous singer (whose 
portrait forms the frontispiece). This version has certain peculiarities which may 
have arisen from the “‘personality”’ of the narrator, thus being a case of ‘‘myth-before- 
ritual.’ In it the hermaphrodite deity of game animals, be?gotidi (‘‘Begochiddy”), is 
represented as a supreme deity, an idea pattern denied by other informants, and Hill 
has called this a rationalization arising from Left Handed’s status as a transvestite.? 
There are hints, however, that it may not be entirely rationalization but that be?go- 
tidi may have been more prominent in earlier times.’ In a myth recorded from the 
western part of the Navaho country we find: ‘‘There was someone called Beochetteh. 
He made all the deyinn. When he left the earth he went to the moon. He has control 
of the deyinn of animals and of the wind. You pray to the deyinn themselves, but also 
to Beochetteh,...’”4 

The story, which includes pre-emergence events from the beginning and post- 
emergence events until after the departure of Changing Woman to the west as well 
as the emergence proper, is in main outline similar to the other versions which have 
been recorded. Thus we are told of the ascent through the first two underworlds to 
the third immediately below the present earth, the quarrel and separation of the sexes 
and their subsequent reunion, the theft of the offspring of Water Monster by First 
Scolder (Coyote) and the ensuing flood, the ascent through the big reed, the penetra- 
tion of the crust of earth by Locust and his contest with four birds, the emergence, the 
pushing back of the waters and drying of the earth, and the return of the stolen child 
and subsidence of the waters. Then follows the theft of fire from Black God by First 
Scolder; the building of the first sweat house; the planning and placing of the 
mountains, sun, moon, constellations, stars, and months; the first death. Here begins 
Monster Way with the origin of the monsters; the removal of a pair of each living 
creature to a place of safety; the birth of Changing Woman, her childhood, puberty 
ceremony, nuptials with the Sun, and the birth of her twin sons; their visit to their 
father the Sun to obtain weapons, complicated by the overcoming of obstacles and 
tests of their genuineness; and the slaying of the monsters by them. Following this are 
the plans for another flood and recreation; the creation of man and woman from corn; 
the separation of the people into clans and tribes; the journey of Changing Woman to 
the west and the building of her house there; the creation of more people and clans by 
Changing Woman, and their journey back to the Navaho country; and finally the 
visit of two children to Changing Woman to learn ceremonials and songs and their 
return to teach them to the Navaho. 

This story exhibits the minor variations usual in different recorded versions of the 
same myth, and a few major variations which may be peculiar to it. All minor varia- 
tions, of course, cannot be mentioned, but a few will serve as examples. The occasion 
for the ascent from the first to the third underworlds was the burning of the first two 
worlds by Black God and ascent was accomplished through a big reed, instead of 
floods and flying (Matthews-A).5 The three lower worlds are not divided each into 


1 See C. Kluckhohn, Myths and Rituals: a General Theory (Harvard Theological Review 35, 
1942) 63. 

2 W. W. Hill, The Status of the Hermaphrodite and Transvestite in Navaho Culture (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist 37, 1935) 279. 

8 See W. Matthews, Navaho Legends (New York, 1897) 226, n. 78. 

*L.H. D. Buxton, Some Navajo Folktales and Customs (Folk-Lore 34, 1923) 303. 

5 Matthew (op. cit.) presents two versions (A and B) from different informants. 
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three compartments (Franciscan Fathers),® and their colors are dark, blue, and yellow 
(Franciscan Fathers—dark, red, blue; Matthews-A—red, blue, yellow, mixed; Haile, 
ms.’7—dark, red, yellow [or blue]). First Man, First Woman, and First Scolder (as 
well as Black God, Salt Woman, and be?gotidf) are introduced in the first underworld 
as in Matthews-B (Matthews-A and Haile-ms.—fourth compartment of dark world; 
Franciscan Fathers—fourth underworld. In these the inhabitants of the lowest worlds 
are various insect people.) The five obstacles overcome by the Twins in their journey 
to the Sun’s house are the same as in Enemy Way® and “‘Blue Eyes’’* (with one excep- 
tion here), but the order is different in all three versions. Only two of the four sets of 
entrance guards of the Sun’s house found in Enemy Way and “Blue Eyes’ appear 
(thunders and snakes, but not bears and winds), and two others are introduced (wa- 
ter monster and mountain lion), and again the order is different in the three versions. 
All five tests applied to the Twins by the Sun which are mentioned in Enemy Way 
and “Blue Eyes”’ (but each of these gives only four and in different order) appear ina 
still different order. As in all recorded versions of Monster Way, the number of 
monsters and the order in which they were slain, with the exception of the first three 
which are quite uniform, are peculiar to the version, and three ‘‘monsters’’ which do 
not appear in most other versions are introduced, Great Centipedes, Cactus-that- 
Catches, and Rock Swallows. Furthermore the twelve roving antelopes appear as 
guardians of Horned Monster instead of independently. These examples illustrate the 
type of minor variation commonly found in Navaho myths. 

Of the major variations, not found in other versions, by far the most striking is the 
prominence of be?gotidf. He is present at the beginning and does not leave until the 
end, and throughout he is the creator or the director of all things and events, fulfilling 
the parts played by various others (e.g., First Man) in other versions. In each of the 
first three underworlds he creates or recreates mountains, plants, animals, and hu- 
mans, whereas in other accounts these entities are usually simply found there. Two 
other major variations of interest are the fact that the younger Twin (Born-for-Wa- 
ter) is considered the offspring of the Sun (as is Monster Slayer) rather than of drip- 
ping water, and that the Moon Spirit performs the functions usually ascribed to the 
Sun’s wife during the visit of the Twins. 

Certain passages suggest that elements of Christian belief have become incorporated 
in the idea patterns basic to this myth. Such a process is not unknown among the 
Navaho.!° Statements on pages 49 and 609, e.g. ‘‘ ‘All who believe in my word will go 
up to heaven, but all who do wrong or think wrong will go down to where the pitch 
is burning’,’’ are not consonant with general Navaho belief. Likewise the placing of a 
pair of every living creature in a large flute (72), the great Star which guided Talking 
God to the birthplace of Changing Woman (73), and the bringing of gifts to the child 
(74), have a Biblical aroma. Indeed it is not certain that the attempt to make be?go- 
tidf a supreme deity and creator of all things, which is the main theme of this myth, 
is not partially derived from Christian influence. 


6 Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language (Saint Michaels, 
Ariz., 1910) 347 ff. 

7B. Haile, Creation and Emergence Myth of the Navajo (ms. on file at the Museum of 
Navajo Ceremonial Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico). 

* B. Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way (Yale University Publications in An- 
thropology 17, 1938). 

* Text of the Male Shooting Chant recorded by Father Berard Haile from Blue Eyes of 
Lukachukai and retranslated by G. A. Reichard (ms.). 

Cf. L. C. Wyman, W. W. Hill, and I. Osanai, Navajo Eschatology (University of New 
Mexico Bulletin, 377, 1938) 41. 
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Following the myth there are translations (by Harry Hoijer) of thirty songs, sung 
by Left Handed. Since they are selected so as to cover the entire myth they afford 
us valuable material for determining the relation between songs used in ceremonials 
and specific events in the accompanying mythology. 

Finally there is a brief chapter giving miscellaneous information concerning Bless- 
ing Way, with short descriptions of ceremonials, and reproductions in color of seven- 
teen meal and pollen paintings (‘‘sandpaintings”’) used in Blessing Way. These are in 
three sets, from the ceremonials practiced by three different singers. In some ways this 
is the most striking and valuable part of the book. Published information on Blessing 
Way is very meagre, and these are the first ‘“‘sandpaintings”’ from that ceremonial to 
be printed in color. The colors are most faithfully reproduced, and in the subject mat- 
ter of the paintings the ethnologist will find a wealth of material for comparative 
study. 

The glossary suffers, as does the rest of the book, in that an accepted method of 
recording Navaho accurately was not used. It is a pity that such a useful publication 
should have this fault, for it makes it difficult for the student to recognize all terms, 
and sometimes leads to misinterpretations. For instance, the native name of the bull- 
roarer, cin dini? (‘‘groaning stick’’), is recorded as Chindi-neh and rendered ‘“‘devil- 
chaser”’ (22), an obvious confusion with &-ndi- (‘‘ghost’’). Still other cases could be 
pointed out. 

In conclusion we should acknowledge our debt to Miss Wheelwright for her zeal and 
industry in assembling such a wealth of material for study at the Museum of Navajo 
Ceremonial Art, and for making it still more available through this, the first of a pro- 
posed series of volumes. We hope that the others may soon appear. The publishers are 
also to be congratulated for a fine accomplishment in book-making. 

LELAND C. WYMAN. 
Boston University School of Medicine, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dusty DEsERT TALEs. Louise McKee and Richard Summers. IIlustrated with photo- 
graphs and with drawings by J. Powell Scott. (191 pp. $2.50. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1941.) 


To date, we have a literary counterpart of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. Popular 
material about Indians, for instance, is purveyed to the public in attractive packages, 
bearing no guarantee that the contents are unadulterated, nourishing, or what they 
purport to be. Our libraries and bookstores are ample proof that the entrepreneurs in 
this unregulated field may dress their Indians in war bonnets (see the Hopi opposite 
page 128 of the present work), or in kilts. They may house them in tepees or igloos 
and all that the publisher asks is whether the readers like it. 

The present reviewer has sampled some hundredweight of this pleasant-tasting and 
easily digestible product pouring through the Education Division of the Indian Office. 
Granted some delightful exceptions like the Hollings’ Book of Indians! and M. R. 
Harrington’s Dickon among the Lenape Indians? she gave up hope of finding a book 
free from inaccuracies. If its attitude was a pleasantly human one and if its errors were 
few enough to be listed on the fly leaf, she placed it on the eligible list. 

The present book should surely be there and should be especially welcome because 
of the scant material on this desert area. Its re-told myths from Pima, Apache, Yuma 
and Hopi are brief versions of the well known tales and have the great advantage of 


1 Holling C. Holling, The Book of Indians (New York, 1935). 
? Philadelphia, 1938. 
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including some songs, integral parts of most Southwestern myths. Even though the 
authors have ‘‘used their best judgments in selecting some stories, compressing others 
and combining others into forms that children will enjoy” there is some real presenta- 
tion of the Indian attitude. One who knows the inflexible demand of a publisher for 
the “romance of the Indian” will realize that it is no small task to achieve a compro- 
mise between the white reader’s desire for drama and logic and the monotone infinity 
of an Indian myth. 

It is for the descriptive passages that we would invoke the ‘‘pure fact law.”’ The 
authors consulted eight monographs, for which all praise. But if this book were for 
college use, they could not have ventured such a random selection, omitting Russell's 
long transcription of Pima myths’ in favor of Beal’s‘ pamphlet, concerned mostly with 
material culture. If they would have done thorough reading for college students, why 
not as much for the children, the more numerous class of readers? 

Again, all praise to the authors for having obviously visited the reservations of 
which they write. But why not stay long enough to observe that Hopi women are not 
the weavers (162); it is not the agave root which the Apache eat (82); there is no 
orchestra of basket drum, flute and rattle (26)? The popular misconception of the 
Apache girl’s puberty ceremony as a ‘‘devil dance”’ should surely be avoided, as should 
the picture of the Hopi woman as “‘boss’’ of her household. 

Authors willing to work in this field should have a real reward. The schools, faced 
with their yearly “Indian project” are clamoring for books about Indians for chil- 
dren. The Indian Service is anxious to provide reading for young Indians which shall 
include some of their own background together with stories of pioneers and success 
boys. Should not the delightful volumes which supply this need be subject to the same 
accuracy tests as a university monograph? 

RutTH UNDERHILL. 
U. S. Indian Office, Chicago, Ii). 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WESTERN APACHE. Grenville Goodwin. (xx, 701 
pp., 10 pls., 7 maps, 4 figs. $4.50. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942.) 


An APACHE LIFE Way. Morris E. Opler. (xviii, 500 pp., 16 pls., 2 figs. $5.00. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941.) 


Seldom do two such distinguished ethnological reports as these appear on the North 
American scene in a single twelve months’ period. When both works deal with such 
hitherto obscure subjects as the Apache, the anthropologist is indeed confronted with 
feast after famine. 

Goodwin’s book deals wholly with the social organization of a large number of 
groups and bands known as the Western Apache, held together by common language 
and interrelated institutions. The resulting complex situation is presented with ex- 
traordinary clarity, despite the great detail resulting from years of intimate study. 
Opler’s work deals with a single tribe, the Chiricahua, and presents all phases of the 
culture in satisfying completeness. Opler has essayed a novel presentation, endeavor- 
ing to avoid the artificial classifications of conventional ethnography by presenting 
the events of Chiricahua Apache culture “‘in the order in which they are experienced 
in ordinary Chiricahua living?’ While Opler’s presentation is thoroughly acceptable 
and has the freshness of novelty, the question arises whether his classification of ma- 
terial is any less artificial than the conventional practices. To present a culture ex- 


’ Frank Russell, The Pima Indians (Report Bureau of American Ethnology 26: 1-389, 
1906). 
‘ Ralph Beals, Papago and Western Apache (National Park Service. Berkeley, Calif., 1936). 
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actly as it is learned would require an extraordinary juxtaposition of relatively unre- 
lated fragments of a culture and to show all the slow accretion of knowledge in various 
fields of activity, the correction of misinterpretations, and gradual integration and 
understanding that takes place through most of an individual’s lifetime. That ‘Folk 
Beliefs and Medical Practice’ and ‘‘Political Organization and Status” creep into 
Opler’s scheme as chapter headings suggests that the author found some difficulty in 
adhering to the developmental scheme. 

The preceding comment is not intended as a carping stricture on Opler’s work. 
Neither does it detract in any way from the general excellence of either book to say 
that they offer relatively little for the folklorist. Goodwin gives some historical tales 
and legends, particularly about clans. A little data of possible folklore interest is 
given on customs and beliefs in crisis periods but the discussion centers primarily on 
the social implications of activity. Beliefs connected with curing and hunting are re- 
ferred to only incidentally. An excellent discussion of children’s play shows the extent 
to which it reflects changing adult activities in various times, but apparently the 
Western Apache children had few if any formal games. 

Opler’s book, because of its wider range, offers more of interest to folklorists, al- 
though materials are somewhat scattered. A lengthy chapter on folk beliefs and medi- 
cal practice contains material of interest. There also is scattered material on crisis 
customs, hunting beliefs, and games. 

Perhaps the greatest interest of these two works to folklorists is in the promise of 
material to come. Opler still has much unpublished material on other eastern Apache 
groups. Goodwin's files must also contain a rich store of folklore materials on the 
Western Apache which it is to be hoped will be published. 

RALPH L. BEALs. 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE SocrAL LIFE OF PRIMITIVE MAN. Sylvester A. Sieber and Franz H. Mueller. 
(xiii, 566 pp., figs. tables, index. St. Louis; B. Herder Book Company, 1941.) 


This volume contains one of the few statements available in English of the Kultur- 
kreis theory. Based as it is on Schmidt and Koppers’ Vélker und Kulturen (Wien, 
1924), it is, however, largely descriptive and will by no means serve as a substitute 
for Schmidt's definitive Handbuch which has recently been made available in English 
by the senior author as The Culture Historical Method of Ethnology (New York, 
1939). 

This is no place to enter into the merits of the standard criticisms of the culture 
circle theory which have circulated so freely in the American literature. Furthermore 
it is feared that this particular work will not convert any of these critics since it 
harbors many of the traits of the writings of W. Schmidt which elicited the criticisms. 
The features which obtrude rather obviously are: 1) the overschematization of the 
culture complexes into ideal types (in Max Weber’s sense) which 2) can be traced to 
their respective origins, although he does not advocate the monistic diffusionism of 
G. Elliot Smith; 3) the Thomist moral and social ideology in terms of which contempo- 
rary primitive groups are judged, which leads the authors to 4) exalt the “real’’ 
primitives (Culture Circle I) as the most ‘‘natural”’ and ideal existence from which 
the more recent cultures have “‘strayed.” 

But as a method which rejected the pure evolutionism of the nineteenth century 
and substituted for it a modified form of diffusionism, the culture circle theory has 
met with appreciation; and in so far as it attempts to retrace the tracks of diffusion 
and cultural contacts, it is not so unlike some of the prominent trends of research in 
America. It still remains, however, that although this treatise is convenient and il- 
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luminating, this version, permeated as it is with Catholic leanings, may not recom- 
mend itself to anthropologists of other biases. 
Joun H. MUELLER. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Tue MytH OF THE NEGRO Past. Melville J. Herskovits. (xiv, 374 pp. $4.00. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941.) 


TwENTY CENTURIES OF MEXICAN Art. Antonio Castro Leal, Alfonso Caso, Manuel 
Toussaint, Roberto Montenegro, Miguel Covarrubias. (199 pp., 155 pls., cover 
map and chart. $2.75 cloth, $1.00 paper. New York and Mexico: Museum of 
Modern Art and the Mexican Government, 1941.) 


Neither one of the books noted here deal with folklore in the more technical or re- 
stricted sense; however ‘folklore’ is also used for all the words and the works of man 
which are anonymous. 

Much Mexican art, as it is described and pictured by Alfonso Caso and others, be- 
longs to ‘folklore’ in the latter sense. The authors divide their book into four parts: 
pre-Spanish art (Caso), colonial art (Toussaint), folk art (Montenegro), modern art 
(Covarrubias) ; and give first attention to a selection of photographs or colored plates 
of representative work in their fields of interest. Plastic work, fresco, codex, ceramics, 
architecture are represented more fully than paintings; objects embellished by art are 
also pictured; the modern art selection is made almost entirely from oils and does not 
include examples of experimental murals which are, however, described in terms of 
their political background by Covarrubias. 

Folklore in the technical sense is treated in Herskovits’ book about the North and 
South American Negro—very briefly (272-5). The word ‘myth’ used in the title of the 
book is of course meant in its debunking sense: something which is not true but which 
expresses a belief leading, in this case, to race prejudice. 

Herskovits does not regard polite, academic questions raised by others as always 
polite, but sometimes as vicious. And he does not give the soft answer to persuade the 
misguided to come to his side and agree that Africanisms are as common in the New 
World as his use of the word would suggest. His criticisms of others are various; but 
his strength lies in his manner of showing how the African heritage of American Ne- 
groes has been disguised—and also in his extraordinary (probably unique) knowledge 
of Negro cultures on both sides of the Atlantic. 

C. F. VOEGELIN. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Guost Town. G. Ezra Dane in collaboration with Beatrice J. Dane. Illustrated by 
Fred Ludekens. (xx, 311 pp. $3.50. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941.) 


Ghost Town, as the title-page relates, is a book ‘‘wherein is told much that is won- 
derful, and tragic, and some that is hard to believe, about life during the gold rush 
and later in the town of Columbia on California’s Mother Lode, as remembered by the 
oldest inhabitants and here for the first time set down.”’ It is a book with three sig- 
nificant virtues: first, it is full of the richest, ripest collection of lore, legend, and his- 
tory that has come down the pike since Thompson’s Body, Boots & Britches;! second, 
the problems of organization and presentation which always haunt the folklorist when 
he turns creative artist are most satisfactorily solved; and lastly, the style of writing 
is in perfect keeping with the material without being artificial. 

To capture the essence of the old mining towns Mr. Dane and his mother, who col- 


1 Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia, 1940). 
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laborated with him, selected one typical community, Columbia, Tuolumne County, 
“once the largest and liveliest town on the Mother Lode, now a drowsy village.”’ From 
the sons and daughters of the original ’49ers they learned the tales of ‘‘them days,” 
and they learned them just in time, for many of their best informants died before the 
book came from the press. With the ear and eye of the folklorist-artist the author 
subjugated his extensive researches in newspaper files and county histories to the 
yarns as he heard them told. Where history and yarn were in conflict, he ‘‘let history 
go hang.” 

Here is the world of Mark Twain and Bret Harte, and Ezra Dane’s tales of Cali- 
fornia are worthy to be read with theirs. All the character types made familiar by the 
earlier writers are in Dane’s book, and he has added many a fresh detail to the picture. 
And every character, every fact of social history is so nicely interwoven with good 
narrative that they are as warp and woof. Dane’s a good storyteller who has listened 
with an attentive ear to the old talkers. He knows when he can digress and for how 
long and when to return to his theme. When he returns to it he leaves you richer for 
the wandering. 

I liked especially the stories of Black Bart, the poetic highway man who outwitted 
Wells Fargo to the extent of a life pension. I liked the simple characters like Pitchpine 
Billy who kept a golden frog until it commenced to put on weight, and Blanding the 
inventor who outdid himself more than once. I liked the story of how Charlie Maisson 
brought his young bride into camp, and the roistering tales of the fancy women, es- 
pecially those with their own special virtues. Then there are good yarns about the 
Chinese, the fires, the battle of the miners against the water companies, there are 
Indian legends and stories of the problems of the miners when they tried ‘‘civilizing”’ 
the Indians. There are ribald, tender, roistering, violent, comic, magnificent yarns out 
of the gold rush days, out of a nation’s adolescence. 

The problems of organization and presentation are solved by creating a composite 
figure, an Old Timer, from whom the material flows with a naturalness that is a model 
for other creative folklorists. A pleasant, intimate appendix describes the background 
of each informant and the material he contributed to each chapter. The result as an 
escape from the clumsiness of footnotes and the awkwardness of inserting countless 
names into the narrative which would be disconcerting and meaningless. A second 
appendix supplies a bibliography. Two valuable results derive from the Old Timer 
device. The reader cannot for a moment forget that these are oral narratives, tradi- 
tional in their locale. Moreover, he cannot lose sight of the locale itself, which in this 
instance, is the most important single factor in the book. It was the gold that made 
the very special kind of social and cultural pattern from which Ghost Town derives. 

The element which gives unity to the great variety of material is the consistent 
style throughout. This is folk speech but never dialect. It funnels the contents through 
one mind and voice and the result is a single, unified effect. One thinks of a house 
made of many types of brick but cemented together with one reliable, sure cement. 

No folklorist can read this book without intense pleasure and reward, but it is not 
a book for folklorists. It is written on the principle that folklore, like dung and money 
are good only when spread around. This is a book by that rare combination: a success- 
ful collector who is also a most surehanded artist. I have only one regret concerning 
Ghost Town: the first issue of California Folklore Society’s handsome new Quarterly 
told of the death of the author, who was also a founder of the Society. Not only Cali- 
fornia folklore but American letters suffered a loss in this early, tragic death. 

Louis C. JONES. 


New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Tue NUREMBERG SCHEMRART CARNIVAL. Samuel L. Sumberg. (234 pp., pls., figs. 
$3.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941.) 


The Schembart Carnival, as we know it historically, was a masked pageant per- 
formed by the artisans of Nuremberg, particularly the butchers, and originated as a 
special privilege to the latter in 1348 from the city council for services performed to 
the commonwealth during a political upheaval. These annual shrovetide festivals are 
especially referred to from 1449 on, with some interruptions, until the year 1539 when 
they were abolished. The name Schembart, still somewhat obscure, means perhaps a 
hideous shaggy mask, and it, as well as the pageant itself, has its roots far back in the 
distant past of folk traditions. This type of mummery was carried on by a limited 
number of persons in masks and disguise, namely, the Laufer, or runners, who were 
accompanied by several others in quaint and grotesque costumes which often sym- 
bolized some figure or some custom drawn from folkloristic tradition. The procession 
ran through the town dragging a sledge, or float, depicting the principal theme of the 
pageant. This, too, often took its form from folk motifs. 

What makes these pageants so fascinating to us now is the fact that a large number 
of manuscripts have survived containing many illustrations, colored with considerable 
artistic skill, of the costumes of the Laufer, the grotesques and the pageants. One 
manuscript has especially been used as a basis for the present work, namely, the beau- 
tiful MS Nor. K. 444, now preserved in the City Library in Nuremberg. From it, sixty 
reproductions form an interesting and valuable supplement to the text. 

The author has stated his thesis as follows: ‘‘The writer hopes to provide in the 
present work, the researches for which have revealed a total of approximately seventy 
Schembart books, a definitive analysis of the literary, iconographic and folkloristic 
aspects of the Schembart MSS, and thus to illuminate this chapter in German 
pageantic and theatrical history.”” The theme is unfolded in a very lucid manner in 
seven chapters: the Problem of the Carnival, the Character of the MSS, the Origin of 
the Festival, the Chronicle, the Dancers, the Grotesques, the Pageants. Each chapter 
is exhaustive and well documented with particular emphasis on aspects related to folk 
drama, folklore, costume, and the historical background. The mummery of Nurem- 
berg is compared in many of its phases to that in other countries, especially sixteenth 
century England. The resemblances here are often very striking. 

Several appendices add to the value of this study, especially the detailed catalogue 
of Schembart MSS and the long list of books containing reproductions of the minia- 
tures. It is to be regretted that at least a few of these colored miniatures could not 
have been reproduced in their original gaudiness. However, Appendix C brings a list 
of books containing reproductions, and the reader will find here several in colors. The 
folklorist will be interested in the grotesques, many of which represent traditional 
themes, especially those connected with ancient Spring festival customs. Here as else- 
where the writer has given detailed references. The book is a creditable piece of re- 
search with definite and comprehensive results. The press is to be congratulated for 
the excellence of the printing and the reproductions. 

RICHARD JENTE. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


TRoquots SurcipE: A StupDy IN THE STABILITY OF A CULTURE PATTERN. William N° 
Fenton. (Anthropological Papers 14: 79-137 im Anthropological Papers Num- 
bers 13-18, Bulletin 128, Bureau of American Ethnology. 368 pp., pls. $.70. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1941.) 
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TONAWANDA LONGHOUSE CEREMONIES: NINETY YEARS AFTER LEwIs HENRY Mor- 
GAN. William N. Fenton. (Anthropological Papers 15: 139-66, ibid.) 


ART PROCESSES IN BIRCHBARK OF THE RIVER DESERT ALGONQUIN, A CIRCUMBOREAL 
Trait. Frank G. Speck. (Anthropological Papers 17: 229-74, ibid.) 


In his paper on Iroquois Suicide, Fenton starts with material he gathered in the 
field and works back through the sources to 1635, the date of the first recorded suicide 
among the Huron-Iroquois. Detailed case material on the thirty-nine to fifty known 
Huron-Iroquois suicides over the three-hundred-year period is presented in two cate- 
gories: Type A, cases of root poisonings, and Type B, cases of violent suicide, i.e., by 
stabbing, shooting, and strangling. 

Admittedly the motives for committing suicide are extremely difficult to determine. 
Nevertheless it would seem from Fenton’s analysis that the following three stand out 
as basic in Huron-Iroquois culture: revenge by women for mistreatment by their 
husbands; resentment by children of parental restraint; and avoidance by men of 
physical suffering. Stability of culture pattern is further shown by the interesting fact 
that through the centuries the distinctively Iroquois method—poisoning with the 
root of water hemlock or the mayapple—has been that most frequently resorted to 
by women and children, the violent types of committing suicide having been practiced 
by men. Moreover social disapproval of suicide, which existed in early times—based 
seemingly on the belief that the suicide was excluded from the land of the dead—has 
only been intensified by contact with Christianity, and shored up by the concept 
prevalent among the Iroquois, at least since the time of Handsome Lake, that each 
individual has an allotted life span. 

Making allowance for the fact that ‘“‘we have only a clue to relative frequency 
from period to period,” the author concludes that the highest frequency of suicide 
seems to have occurred between 1635 and 1650 when both Huron and Iroquois were 
first feeling the impact of European civilization. There is no correlation evident be- 
tween full-bloodedness and suicide rate. 

In his paper on Tonawanda Longhouse Ceremonies Fenton ably supplements and 
corrects, from his own vast fund of first-hand information, Morgan's data, ‘‘the best 
published account of the Tonawanda longhouse festivals.’’ His illustrious predecessor 
in the field, while anticipating the pattern concept, failed to appreciate the importance 
of the medicine societies, omitted one of the festivals, and erred in ascribing the 
Tonawanda cycle to all Iroquois. Fenton, who has participated in the complete Tona- 
wanda yearly cycle, shows how it fits into the general Iroquois pattern but emphasizes 
that part of the ceremonial configuration which is peculiarly Tonawanda. His very 
thorough discussion and comparison of Morgan’s published work and of his cor- 
respondence (two important letters, one to Ely S. Parker and one from him, are pub- 
lished as appendices A and B of the present paper) are most illuminating. Of great 
value for comparative purposes, Appendix C presents in outline summary form: a) 
The Time, Duration and Purpose of the Tonawanda Periodic Festivals; b) The 
Periodic Medicine Society Cures and Renewals; c) Composition of Ceremonies; and 
d) Specific Rites and Dances Arranged in Groups According to Function. 

The purpose of the paper on Art Processes in Birchbark, to present material from 
specific tribes to serve as a basis for future interpretative study (262), is admirably 
achieved by Speck in this study of 175 specimens of Algonquin birchbark containers 
from the River Desert, River du Liévre, Golden Lake, Mattawa, and Timiskaming 
Bands. A summary of the salient features of Algonquin technique and design—dis- 
cussed and illustrated in detail in the body of the article—is given in tabular form. 

Comparison with what is already known of other northern tribes reveals a very 
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close resemblance between the work of the Algonquin bands and that of the Monta- 
gnais of Lake St. John, and a contrast between these and the intervening Téte de Boule 
and the Barriére Indians to the north. The Algonquin bands, however, depend for 
decorative pattern more on cut-out figures made in conformity with a visual image 
formed in the imagination or imitated from the observation of nature. The Monta- 
gnais depend more upon the bitten-bark pattern. While the Algonquin cut-outs are 
both faunal and floral, the band-floral and leaf designs are predominant in the east 
and the animal forms attain more prominence in the west, nearest the Ojibwa. The 
author feels that the former are of more recent origin, though by no means necessarily 
of European introduction. In landscape representation we find the accurate reflection 
of the natural environment which permeates the thoughts and even the dreams of this 
woodland people. That such portrayals represent ‘‘the first steps toward a crude 
scriptural system, at least as far as pictorial representation of object and idea might be 
so regarded” is a thought-provoking suggestion, as is also the opinion that the cut-out 
stamps for splint basketry may have been an early approach to block-printing. As far 
as the author can judge, a conscious effort toward realism is made in the creation of 
animal and plant designs. He raises the question as to whether subconscious rulings 
may not enter into the production of at least the bitten patterns, inasmuch as those 
who produce them do not profess to know what patterns are to emerge. 

REGINA FLANNERY. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIAN STRING FiGuREs. Daniel Sutherland Davidson. (Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, 84: 6: 263-901. $2.00. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1941.) 


Professor Davidson has given a most interesting account of Australian string 
figures. These figures seem to occur among most peoples, but, among Europeans, they 
do not seem to have shown as much development as among primitives, except for 
cat’s cradle, and some very simple ones from England and Scotland. Among primitive 
peoples string figures are made largely by a single person although in this monograph 
Professor Davidson has given some sets of figures made by two persons. In going over 
the literature, these figures made by two people seem to exist principally in Australia 
and Oceania; at least that is where we have the method for forming the patterns. 
In this paper the instructions for making these figures are given, and the illustrations 
are a great improvement over those which have been given in certain previous papers 
since the position of the hands is shown. The instructions supplied here are much 
easier to understand than those supplied by Rivers and Haddon or those which are 
given by Mrs. Jayne. 

The Australians use most of the openings used by other races, but there are two 
additional movements which are called Movement Z and the Elbow opening. Move- 
ment Z is employed elsewhere, but the Australian method is very much simpler than 
the others. As far as I know, the Elbow opening does not occur elsewhere, except in 
Oceania. 

Of all known string figures, those made by the Eskimos are the most complicated. 
The Australian figures are of a much simpler nature and therefore it seems rather 
strange that the Eskimos have not duplicated the convenient ‘‘Pindiki’? movement 
although this movement can be attained by other manipulations. This ‘‘Pindiki’”’ 
movement seems to be limited to Australia and the western Pacific and Professor 
Davidson thinks it is probably of recent origin. 

The method in which the paper is laid out is very useful since each opening move- 
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ment is really in a section by itself. Most of the Australian figures are symmetrical 
in design, but there are a few which do not possess this feature. Eskimo figures, on the 
whole, seem to lack this symmetry. 

All of the figures which can be made by a single person have been checked, and the 
following changes should be added to the text: 

P. 817 XV, Movement 4: change last line from bottom to read ‘Thumb and index 
finger.” 

P. 824 XIX, repeat Movement 11 a second time. 

P. 831 XXV, Movement 2 should read ‘‘Pass thumb over near index finger string 
and under far index finger string.” 

P. 841 XXXI, add 3a “Release thumb loops and insert thumb from below into 
index finger loop and remove index finger.’’ Movement 4, fourth line ‘‘on left thumb 
and index finger.” 

P. 847 XXXVII, Movement 5 should read ‘Proceed with Movement 2,” not as 
Movement 5s. 

P. 855 XLII, Movement 1 should read ‘‘Opening B.”’ 

P. 869 LXI, Movement 11, second line should read “‘over index finger string.” 

To those interested in string figures, this article of Professor Davidson's is most 
enlightening. And if anyone wishes something to pass the time away, I should very 
strongly advise him to attempt the making of these figures. It is a pleasant occupation 
and one which has a fascination that does not wear off. 

HAROLD M. LurKxin. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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